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NOTES 


On the royal wedding the Lords on Friday voted a 
congratulatory address to the Queen and similar messages 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke and 
Duchess of York. In the Commons a like expression of 
loyalty was moved by Mr. Gladstone, seconded by 
Mr. Balfour, and supported by Mr, Chamberlain, but ere 
it was adopted Mr. Redmond urged the release of the 
dynamiters, and Mr. Keir Hardie characterised the 
debate as a waste of time which might have been applied 
to the amelioration of the condition of the unemployed 
and other poor. Discussion on the motion authorising 
payments from the Consolidated Fund in connection 
with the Separation Bill was renewed by Mr. Goschen 
who pressed that figures should be supplied for a general 
debate on the Financial Clauses. He asked was he 
right in assuming that Ireland’s total contribution would 
be about a million and a half, or one-fortieth of the total 
Imperial expenditure ? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained that the object of the Government was to 
ascertain, not the exact quota Ireland ought to pay but, 
her actual contribution to the Imperial revenue, which 
was something over a million and a half. It was noted 
by Mr. Goschen that the cost of collecting had not been 
deducted from the Irish revenue, and that the half 
million was consequently taken out of the pockets of the 
British taxpayers. Of course, Mr. Sexton failed to per- 
ceive why the cost of collection should be deducted, 
talked of a Shylock bargain, and prophesied the neces- 
sity for a large increase in police and military should 
the Separation Bill be rejected. It was urged by Mr. 
Chamberlain that the scheme now submitted was cruelly 
unfair to the British ratepayer. The motion was ulti- 
mately adopted, and divers measures were advanced ; 
a resolution on courts-martial being under consideration, 
when the House was counted out. 





Tue Lord Chamberlain presented Her Majesty’s reply 
to the address of congratulation in the Upper House on 
Monday. In answer to Lord Lamington, the Foreign 
Secretary stated that the Government was sensible of the 
gravity of the Franco-Siamese difficulty, and would lose 
no opportunity of facilitating a solution. Lord London- 
derry again directed attention to Irish lawlessness, and 
appealed to the Government to revive the special jury 
and change of venue clauses of the Crimes Act. The 
Government had the power and might have the will, but 
it had not the courage to thwart its Irish masters; and 
he would rather beg his bread on the streets of London 
than hold office on terms so contemptible. Of course he 
received the well-worn reply: the First Lord of the 
Admiralty declined to resuscitate the clauses, and took 
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an optimistic view of the situation in Clare. Lord Water- 
ford naturally expressed strong dissatisfaction with the 
supineness of the Government, and there the matter 
ended—in the meantime. The Commons having entered 
Compartment Three of the Separation Bill, Mr. Sexton 
desired to know if five Land Commissioners would con- 
tinue to fix fair rents, and to deal with land purchase 
irrespective of the Irish Legislature. It was stated by 
the Irish Secretary that the Commissioners would continue 
to interpret any valid law which might be passed. Certain 
technical amendments having been discussed, Clause 
Twenty-seven was adopted. The Irish Secretary then 
submitted his promised statement concerning the treat- 
ment of existing offices in the Civil Service. During the 
provisional period of five years, the civil servant would 
have his full salary if he continued to serve, and com- 
pensation if he retired, but no change could be effected 
without six months’ notice. If he remained in the ser- 
vice after that period he would be entitled to his pension 
in the usual manner. Disputes would be settled by a 
joint Committee of three—two representing the Imperial 
and one nominated by the Patriot Government. The 
persons affected by the Clase numbered 1201, and the 
amount of the pensionable salaries would be £333,000 at 
the end of the transitional period. 





In the Lords on Tuesday the Places of Worship (Sites) 
Bill was passed and several other measures were advanced ; 
the disposal of the Millbank Prison site was discussed, 
and so was the action of the Education Department in 
the matter of inadequate accommodation at Eastbourne. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that six 
days, from the 28th inst. to the 4th prox., would be de- 
voted to the consideration of the Civil Service Estimates 
and that he would ask for a vote on account for six weeks. 
On Clause Twenty-eight, Mr. T. W. Russell moved the 
inclusion of the principal teachers in national schools in 
the list of civil servants, but the Irish Secretary opposed 
the motion, which was rejected by 254 to 183. Mr. 
Balfour urged that no Government official should be dis- 
missed without the offer of a situation, analogous to his 
own, in either England or Scotland. The Prime Minister 
refused to admit the presumptive claim which would thus 
be established, and expressed himself hopefully as to co- 
operation between the Patriot Government and the civil 
servants. Lord Randolph Churchill declared the Govern- 
ment guilty of the most prodigious and unpardonable 
breach of faith towards public servants ever committed 
by any State in the civilised world. In the end the 
amendment submitted by Mr. Balfour was negatived by 
241 to 199. The Irish Secretary presented the scheme 
already mentioned, and after much discussion, it was sub- 
stantially adopted. It was moved by Mr. Balfour that 
half, instead of the whole, of the amount payable out of 
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the British Exchequer should be repaid from the Irish 
Exchequer, but the motion was thrown out by 251 to 92, 





Discussion of the Civil Service under Home Rule was 
continued in the Commons on Wednesday, when Clauses 
Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine were passed. On the 
motion of the Irish Secretary the clerical staff of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police was brought under the opera- 
tion of the former clause. The Irish Secretary moved a 
new sub-section entitling other officials, such as teachers and 
crown solicitors, to the same benefits, and though Mr. Flynn 
talked of fraud, collusion, and conspiracy, it was added to 
the measure. Despite the protest of Mr. Sexton, another 
sub-section was passed, bringing the officers of the Dublin 
petty sessions into the purview of the clause. It was 
explained that the secretaries of Grand Juries did not come 
within the scope of the measure, and an amendment by 
Mr. Plunkett, designed to secure them from interference, 
was consequently withdrawn, The Irish Secretary moved 
that the joint-committee for the settlement of disputes 
should consist of two representatives of the Treasury and 
one nominee of the Patriot Government, and, though Mr. 
Sexton deemed the proposal another injustice to Ireland, 
the motion was carried by 298 to 131. On Mr. Morley’s 
initiative certain amendments were effected on the different 
provisions as to existing pensions and superannuation 
allowances. 





On Thursday in the Upper House, Lord Harrowby 
moved for a return of the circular on existing schools and 
apparatus, which Lord Stanley of Alderley characterised 
as alarming, scandalous, and tyrannical, and, after the 
President of the Council had reiterated his assurance that 
no new policy was contemplated, the motion was adopted. 
In the Commons, the Irish Secretary availed himself of 
certain questions to accuse the Irish Judges of political 
bias, which Mr, Carson described as a cowardly attack—— 
an expression he afterwards withdrew in deference to the 
Speaker's ruling. The Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs intimated that Lord Dufferin would return to 
Paris in connection with the Franco-Siamese difficulty. 
On Clause Thirty, Mr. T. H. Bolton moved that 
the gradual reduction of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the Dublin Police Force should be permissive 
instead of compulsory, and the Prime Minister 
endeavoured to temporise, but Mr. Sexton was inflexible, 
and the amendment was defeated by 278 to 246. It 
was moved by Mr. Sexton that the Patriot Govern- 
ment should have power to create and arm a central 
police, and it is needless to say that the rest of the 
Irishry backed the demand. The Prime Minister did 
not believe his Bill would prevent such a creation, but he 
had given a promise to the House which prevented him 
from supporting the motion, and Mr. Balfour said the 
Opposition would vote against the Irishry, whose amend- 
ment was thrown out by 237 to 110. Practically the 
same question was fought over another proposal, when 
the Nationalists were still more thoroughly beaten, the 
figures being 537 to 49. The gag was then imposed, and 
the various clauses of Compartment Three were ‘rushed’ 
in the usual fashion. 





Lorp Hatsrury, speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, observed that for- 
merly members of all parties would have fought to the 
death for the rights of personal liberty and the rights of 
property. But now many Bills before Parliament were 
designed to break existing contracts: men were not to 
make bargains, or, if they made them, they were not to 
keep them. If ‘betterment’ came, ‘worsement’ must 
come with it, and the long-suffering ratepayer would have 
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to bear the burden. The country was on the eve of an 
attempt to prevent grown men from working as long as 
they liked; and, whatever that was, it certainly was not 
liberty. Passing popularity apart, there were certain 
principles associated with every State that claimed to be 
free—the right of a man to think, to speak, and to act for 
himself as long as he infringed no law ; the right to make a 
bargain without Parliamentary or cther interference. Lord 
Wemyss, the chairman, dwelt on the predatory habit of 
the Radical politician, and insisted on the necessity of 
some such check as the Standing Order in the Lords, 
whereof he has given notice. 





On Saturday last the German Army Bills became 
So ended the most formidable crisis the Empire 
has as yet encountered. The Kaiser improved the 
occasion by addressing a fairly judicious rescript of 
congratulation to Count von Caprivi, and by decorating 
the leaders of the Free Conservative and the Polish 
parties, which have throughout backed the measures, 
At the same time, he must be conscious that ‘ the patriotic 
support of a large section of the nation and of the majority 
of the Reichstag’ is a somewhat dubious phrase. Had 
the electoral districts been equal, the measures would have 
been thrown out, and, as it was, they were carried by 16 
votes only. Clearly the Chancellor has by no means 
escaped his troubles: more especially as the financial 
devices consequent upon the increased expenditure will 
necessitate a re-adjustment of the relations between the 
Imperial Government and the Federal States. He has, 
nevertheless, gained breathing time, and his opponents 
have fallen to quarrelling among themselves. Notably, 
those amazing Anti-Semites have repudiated the Conserva- 
tives; and Ahlwardt’s nominee has inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Dr. Stocker, accused of having abandoned 
Jew-baiting for intrigues with capitalism. Also, the 
moderate Ultramontane, Herr Letocha, has retired from 
public life, because of the dissensions in the Centre. 


law. 





Tue Khedive left Constantinople yesterday afternoon, 
Diplomatic circles aver that he feels the utmost chagrin at 
his reception, for though invited to dinner at Yildiz Kiosk 
and presented with Arab horses and other gifts, he was 
merely treated like a Yali or governor of a province. The 
Sultan absolutely refused, it is said, to talk politics and 
referred him to the Grand Vizier. Abbas, ciceroned by the 
Minister of Finance, had brief hearing, and was informed 
that complaints might be forwarded through the usual 
channel. To his surprise he was not treated as a guest 
of importance at the weekly Selamlik: and the Sultan 
declared to the German Ambassador that he was 
pleased at the continuity of British policy in Egypt. The 
only hope of evacuation, he says, lies in the fact that 
Britain is preparing the country for self-government and 
will not leave it till the work is complete. Indeed, if the 
truth were known, Abbas is regarded at Constantinople as 
something of a nuisance. 





Mr. Rennevt Ropp and General Mathews have gone to 
Witu to take over that territory from the charge of the 
British East African Company, which was about to abandon 
it, and to place it under the charge of the Imperial power. 
This is the first step in a process which is not like to end 
until the British flag and authority are firmly and definitely 
planted on the East African seaboard, in substitution for the 
present ambiguous and transitional rule of the Chartered 
Company. Witu has ever been a source of trouble. It 
has been difficult to hold and still more diffiult to let 
alone. The Germans tried to occupy the little Sultanate, 
chiefly with the object of driving a wedge into the British 
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claims over this part of the coast ; but they cleared out, 
and we inherited from them, along with Witu, a quarrel 
with the native Sultan and his people, which was only 
suppressed after a little war. Then the I. B. E. A. Company 
undertook to administer it, but they exhausted their re- 
sources, and were compelled to intimate their intention of 
abandoning it. This would have meant that chaos had 
come again to Witu, with trouble to the neighbouring parts 
of British East Africa. And it has rightly been determined 
that the Imperial Government, which in any case would 
have the costs to pay, should take first-hand responsibility 
for keeping order. 





In ‘Rio Grande of the South’ the Central Government 
of Brazil and the Home Rulers continue to fight with 
increasing energy and varying success. The telegrams, 
which must be received with plenty of salt, show 
fortune, so far, to have been with the Republican 
forces on water, and with the insurgents on land. Probably 
the most notable incident of the week has been the capture 
of Admiral Wandenkolk, while that late ornament of the 
Brazilian Navy was attempting to capture the town of Rio 
Grande. He hoisted his flag on the merchant steamer 
Jupiter, which was supported by the gunboat Camocin: he 
assailed the port from the lagoon side, while Generals 
Salgado and Saraiva marched against it with three thousand 
men. But the Government cruisers Republica and Cananea 
appeared, and Wandenkolk, hastening to escape the trap, 
sailed northwards pursued by the warships. They over- 
hauled him off the bar of Santa Catherina, where, being 
foiled in an effort to disembark, he surrendered. He has 
been taken, along with the captured Jupiter and Camocin, to 
Rio Janeiro, where he will doubtless be duly ,hanged. 
Beaten at sea, the insurgents continue to make headway 
inland, and Saraiva, who is now marching on Yaguaron, has 
captured several advanced posts from the Government, and 
has shot the prisoners taken. On the other hand, they have 
been repulsed from Santa Anna and have met with reverses 
on the Uruguayan border. It is war to the knife. 





Tue mobilisation for this year’s Naval manceuvres, 
accomplished this week, has excited more attention than 
usual in the public mind, still all agog with the /ictoria 
disaster. The several alarming incidents which seem 
inseparable from the hurried putting of ships into com- 
mission have evoked much newspaper comment, but turn 
out to be of no particular consequence. The JJelampus 
and the Jaseur, alone of the sixty-seven warships engaged, 
have their machinery actually disabled, though the defec- 
tive steering-gear of the Conqueror necessitated a return 
to port. Far more serious is the news of a narrow escape 
ofthe Apollo, which would undoubtedly have been stranded 
off the Irish coast but for the opportune action of some 
fishermen. The fact that the Benbow drew too much water 
to get out of the Medway with her coal on board means a 
considerable difference in the usefulness of Chatham, if it 
be true that the channel silts up as fast as it is dredged. 
The mobilisation is heavier than it has been for some years : 
not only are there more ships engaged but the difference 
of displacement is over 20,000 tons, and the men number 
9,803 or one-sixth more than last year. 





Despite the significant fact that the official returns of 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade show the 
skilled labour market to be still in a depressed condition 
and the outlook to be actually less favourable than it was 
4 month ago, certain miners, or more properly speaking 
their paid agents, still bluster about a gigantic strike. On 
Wednesday a special conference at Birmingham resolved 
to resist the deduction of 25 per cent. intimated by the 
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coal masters and declined to submit the matter in dispute 
to arbitration. The delegates who arrived at this decision, 
however, did not claim to represent more than 268,400 
miners in districts where a total of 460,677 is engaged in 
pit-work, One knows the slight grounds whereon repre- 
sentation is claimed by such delegates, but, even taking 
their own estimate, a comparatively small proportion of 
the men engaged in the trade are bound by the proceed- 
ings of the conference. It was stated that the Durham 
and Northumberland colliers would strike if required, but 
the person who made this assertion nevertheless acknow- 
ledged that no ballot has been taken on the subject. The 
strike at the worst cannot be anything like ‘ general ’— 
which is the favourite adjective of the Radical press in 
connection with it. For the miners whose payment is 
regulated by sliding-scale will continue to work, the 
Scotsmen will resume their favourite game of profiting by 
the folly of their fellows, and there is an almost unlimited 
quantity of Free Labour which can easily be diverted into 
an employment where no great skill is required. The 
iron and co-ordinate industries upon which the coal trade 
mainly depends are extremely dull, and the stocks on 
hand are unusually heavy. On the market the threatened 
strike has had little effect, as the price to the consumer 
remains unchanged, though the quotations as between 
producer and agent have increased slightly. 





Tue first of the three trial matches between All England 
and Australia took place this week at Lord’s. The English 
eleven (which was scarcely representative) won the toss, 
and on a moderate wicket ran up a fine score against 
somewhat indifferent fielding. Shrewsbury, whose form is 
excellent of late, and Mr. Jackson, Captain of Cambridge, 
were especially successful, though both gave chances. 
On the Tuesday the Australians had their innings on a 
much improved surface, and the Englishmen, who bowled 
and scouted admirably at the start, were demoralised 
by the prolonged stand made by Graham and Gregory, 
thereby enabling the follow-on to be saved. All England 
in their second turn again scored high, Shrewsbury and 
Gunn especially. The weather on the third day prevented 
any play after luncheon-time, when England with five 
wickets yet to fall declared their innings closed, leaving 
Australia 299 runs to get in order to avert defeat, 
Shrewsbury with his 107 and 81 came near to the double 
‘century’ against Australia, which is the summit of a 
batsman’s ambition. 





For the past few weeks racing has offered the tamest 
sport imaginable. On Friday last, however, the Eclipse 
Stakes was run: and then Orme met La Fléche, to fight 
their battle over again. September is known as the 
‘mares’ month,’ and in the Leger La Fléche met a horse 
overtrained and stale. On Friday the conditions were 
reversed: Orme was running within his longest distance, 
he had had the advantage of a long rest, and at this 
season fillies are at their worst. La Fléche started at 
evens, and Orme at 2 to 1, yet his victory by three 
lengths and a half need surprise none, as all the St. Simon 
fillies have gone off in their fourth year. The pair was 
split by Medicis, who came to Orme’s flank when the race 
seemed won, and forced Cannon to work again. The 
Kingston Two Year Old race showed Indian Queen 
distinctly above the average. Venia won comfortably 
from Simonburn at Leicester. On Thursday at Gatwick 
the chief event was the Golden Handicap, which was won 
by Cabin Boy. 
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SHARP PRACTICE 


\ JE can afford to give the Separatists such satis- 
faction as may be found in the acknowledg- 
ment that they have largely achieved the success they 
have had in view. By a combination of fraud and 
brute force, they have got over one of the most dangerous 
passes in the progress of their Bill, and have come very 
appreciably nearer the day when it will go up to the 
Lords. As the getting of some Bill or other, no matter 
what, as far as the Upper House has been their chief 
aim, this, no doubt, represents a kind of victory. 
The Party repute for discipline has been vindicated, 
and those Unionists who continued to believe—in the 
face, it must be allowed, of probability and evidence 
that independence and principle were not absolutely 
impossible in the Gladstonian Item are shown to have 
been mistaken. Independence and principle are repre- 
sented by a poor half-dozen votes, ‘The others—some 
seventy in all it is said—sit waiting for orders, 
and when at: the last moment they are told that the 
Ministry has decided to throw over the In-and-Out 
puzzle, and settle the nature of the Irish representation 
in the Imperial Parliament in the way emphatically 
and explicitly condemned by their leader and them- 
selves in former times, they go off and vote like sheep: 
no doubt rejoicing in the fact that the Lords are there, 
and that, thanks to the Lords, they may feign to 
countenance an iniquity they know may not be done. 
This was the upshot of last week’s work, and it cer- 
tainly defines the position. It may be taken for 
granted that, being fearful of a dissolution and of 
ejectment from their seats, the Items will vote for 
anything which Mr. Gladstone's Irish masters com- 
pel him to propose. The task of saving the Union 
is ipso facto relegated to the Upper House. This 
imposes a very simple line of conduct on the Oppo- 
sition. It does not in the least relieve that body 
from the duty of offering its utmost resistance to the 
rest of the Bill in the House of Commons. On 
the contrary, it makes even more peremptory the duty 
thus imposed upon the Opposition to explain to the 
country what thing the Items have done and how the 
Items have done it. Nothing can be more simple. It 
can be shown out of the mouth of Mr. Gladstone him- 
self that his Items have supported him in doing what 
he had bound himself (and for once without any saving 
clause) never to do, and in deing it by deliberately 
deceiving the House of Commons. In this case the 
‘how’ is of even more importance than the ‘ what.’ 
Mr. Gladstone’s increasing inability to control his 
temper has made the demonstration easy. Last week, 
under the sting of Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism, he re- 
lieved his feelings with a triumphing ‘ Hear, hear,’ 
when he was accused of evasion for the purpose of 
deceiving the House and the country. He was 
obviously delighted with his own cleverness; and in 
his jubilation at the success of his manceuvring, he came 
as near as Nature will permit him to come to the 
memorable candour of Mr. Parnell. And what he has 
achieved by this masterpice of ingenuity is the viola- 
tion of his explicit engagement. He had undertaken 
to allow Great Britain a determining voice in the 
retention of the Irish members; and he has sought to 
settle the question by springing a solution on the House 
at the last moment. That solution was rejected by a 
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very sufficient majority of the representatives of Great 
Britain ; and that solution is precisely the one which he 
had pledged himself never to adopt. ‘I will not be a 
party, he had said in words which he could not deny, 
and which not even he could try to explain away, ‘ to a 
legislative body to manage Irish concerns and at the 
same time to having Irish members in London acting 
and voting on English and Scotch questions. Just 
such a legislative body it is that the present Bill, as 
Mr. Gladstone is fashioning it, piece-meal and by virtue 
of the shiftiest expedients, would set up. At the 
eleventh hour he decided that the Irish representa- 
tives are both to act and vote on English and Scotch 
questions; and, as we have said, the Items acclaimed 
the proposition well-nigh to a man. 

This is the monstrous, the insane, proposal— the one 
thing to which Mr. Gladstone never, never would con- 
sent—which is to go up to the Lords as Mr. Gladstone's 
final solution of the question. ‘This is the scheme— 
summarised neatly enough by Mr. Wallace as giving 
Home Rule to Ireland, and taking it from Great 
Britain—on which the country will have to vote at the 
next General Election. ‘Time was when such a shame- 
less breach of faith—developed in hugger-mugger, dis- 
sembled as carefully and for much the same reason 
as the preliminaries to a burglary are dissembled, 
announced on a sudden and at the last moment, and 
consummated to gain a merely local and temporary 
advantage—would have for ever damned the _politi- 
cian convicted of it. The Duke of Newcastle, whose 
‘name was perfidy, never did anything at once so futile 
and so instinct with the meanest spirit of intrigue. It will 
be the Opposition’s work—it should certainly be its plea- 
sure—to demonstrate with all its heart and soul and 
strength that such achievements in political rascality may 
not now be done with impunity. We dare say we shall 
be told that the thing is ancient history. The Items and 
their friends in the press are fond of assuming—(it is 
probably a necessary of life with them)—that when 
they have performed some particular piece of leger- 
demain they are entitled to consider that account as 
closed. ‘The Items and their friends are very much 
mistaken. The Clause which has at last been so shaped 
as to give Home Rule to Ireland and take it from 
Great Britain will not become ancient history till 
the ridiculous and treasonable measure of which 
it forms a part has been consigned to the  waste- 
paper basket. Her Majesty’s Opposition will take 
excellent care that it remains very contemporary 
history indeed. 

The country has yet to vote on the question 
whether it is or is not content to leave its interests at 
the mercy of a set of Irishmen, its approved and des- 
perate enemies, who are also to be masters in their 
own house. It has had no say in the matter yet, for it 
has not yet been vouchsafed an opportunity. How 
should it indeed, when nobody knew till last week that 
Mr. Gladstone had decided to violate the least qualified 
promise he ever made in his life? ‘That promise and 
the violation of it are not to be so easily forgotten as 
the Separatists may find it convenient to agree they 
ought to be. Every voter in the country should have 
them well before his eyes, and it will be the fault of the 
Opposition if he is allowed to lose sight of them. ‘They 
contain the gist of the whole great infamy in a compact 
and visible form. It is idle to pretend that any ques 
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tion which is, or can be, brought before the country is 
of even trifling importance in comparison to this one. 
Moreover, it is the question before the country, and 
that it will continue to be until it is settled in the only 
way in which settlement is possible. 


UNIONISM IN AUSTRALIA 


HE general thesis that Labour has its rights brooks 
no denial ; yet the correct definition of these privi- 
leges taxes the ingenuity of man. Confronted by the 
problem, common sense will reason somewhat as follows : 
Labour may both legally and equitably form voluntary 
associations for the maintenance of reasonable wages, 
and a strike constitutes a lawful, if not a morally justi- 
fiable, method of resisting reductions, But Labour may 
not, in times of prosperity, attempt to control industrial 
enterprise; and, neither in seasons of friendly nor of 
hostile relations with Capital, may Labour prohibit 
and terrorise Non-Union hands. ‘The generalisation 
reads vaguely enough: particularly in respect of 
injunctions. The exact figure that represents fair 
pay depends upon so many factors (as the amount 
of material in stock, the prospects of the market, and 
the effects of foreign competition) that masters, being 
human, may entertain one view, while men, being a 
little lower than the angels, prefer another. Again, 
the moral considerations must frequently outweigh a 
bare compliance with the statutes: for abstinence from 
work affects not only the particular trade but also the 
community at large ; and even a permanent advantage 
may be basely purchased by acute, though temporary, 
suffering. On the other hand the negative side of the 
proposition can in nowise be ignored, and its disregard 
has brought upon Australian labour a series of crushing 
defeats, set forth and analysed with admirable lucidity 
in last 'uesday’s issue of T'he Times. 
rom the outset the Australian producers mistook 
the sources of their strength, which lay not in the 
mechanism of combinations and subscriptions but in 
the conditions inseparable from recent settlement. 
Skilled Labour was scarce, and therefore in high 
demand. Capital was too scattered for union. More- 
over, masters were keen to grow rich. So the 
[labour party, being thus favourably stationed for 
experiments in audacity, proceeded to avail itself of its 
advantages. ‘Ihe Queensland shearer claimed the right 
to appoint inspectors, who might absolve him from the 
penalty of dismissal by deciding that a sheep had been 
duly clipped. 'To the sweet reasonableness of the Broken 
Hill miners it seemed good and modest to demand 
ten shillings for a four-hours day, including twenty 
minutes for ‘tucker, and thirty for progress to and 
from the shaft. (The night shifts existed pro formd 
only; as a rule the men slept out the time.) Also, 
there came into being that fine phrase, formulated by 
the Melbourne dockers and seamen, ‘the recognition 
of Unionism,’ which signified the employment of 
Unionists and none else. In fact the Saturnian Age 
returned, and somehow overstayed its welcome. In 
the first place, the masters rebelled against the 
dictation of ignorance, and the Pastoralists were 
ranged against the Shearers. Secondly, profits de- 
clined, notably at Broken Hill, through the deprecia- 
tion of silver; so that owners could not sanction 
lavishness in expenditure, even an they would, 
VOL, Xx, 
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Thirdly, the very power of the oligarchy led to its 
overthrow, and that from causes altogether within 
the reach of ordinary foresight. ‘The hungry unem- 
ployed came crowding to the favoured places, eager to 
enter a paradise of little work and ‘lashings’ of pay. 
And the Unions would by no means relax their 
monopoly. And in New South Wales the proportion 
of the blessed to those in purgatory was as 40,000 to 
245,000. So that the employers had at hand an 
abundance of Free Labour, whereby they could join issue 
with the enemy, and beat him all along the line. 

Now the ‘ blackleg’ is often a poor creature enough, 
whose lot in life exactly squares with his deserts. 
Indeed, the Australian Unionists argued (with how 
much plausibility local knowledge alone could tell) that 
the organisation of certain trades had tended, through 
the force of example, to raise the wages-rate throughont 
the colonies. Yet these last had obviously aimed at 
constituting themselves a peculiar people, and could 
therefore depend upon little sympathy from the general. 
Even so, the readiness with which Free Labour sought 
engagement is proof that the masters were not acting 
in the interest of a particular class. They simply 
determined that liberty should prevail at all hazards, 
and to that end squatter and shipowner and wharfinger 
banded together and stood firm. Capital valued at 
£300,000,000 was at stake in the shearing strike; at 
Newcastle the colliery-owners practically flooded the 
mines rather than yield. Against this steadfastness 
such poor devices as the maltreatment of outsiders, as 
burning of wool-sheds and breaking down of bridges, 
not only availed the actors little but even hastened on 
the interference of Government. Under such conditions 
Democracies are fain to play the tyrant whose antitheses 
they profess to be. And Sydney sent a detachment of 
soldiers with a Nordenfeldt to Newcastle, and Melbourne 
protected volunteer workmen by force of arms. 
Remained the ultima ratio of a universal strike. It 
was essayed at one of the four crises, and the result of 
it was the bankruptcy of the Unions and the com- 
plete alienation of public opinion. At Newcastle the 
loss in wages alone was £120,000, at Broken Hill 
£200,000. 

But why particularise? Enough that the Aus- 
tralian Labour-war, as described in The T'vmes, 
furnishes a lesson to our artisans, which—would they 
but stoop to be taught—might profit them more 
than whole platoons of Pickards and Ben ‘Tilletts. 
Unfortunately, they seem bent upon specifics, as arbi- 
tration and State interference, in serene forgetfulness 
of Lord Derby’s warning: ‘ When capital and labour 
disagree we must form a ring and let them fight it 
out. With results which we have seen in Australia; 
which we shall presently see in our own Midlands, 


THE FUTURE OF MAN 


‘ HE latest movement is on behalf of the many 

poor and friendless young men who live in 
London lodgings.’ The warm heart of woman has been 
touched at last by their distress. She will not rest 
while there is a single sufferer condemned to pine alone 
in the deserts where is no virtuous female society. Her 
heart is soft to feel their sorrow ; her eye is not less 
quick to spy out the remedy for it. Salvation is to be 
found for this, as for other human ills, in a Society. 
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She will not sit on the shore and watch him sinking in 
the waves of Bloomsbury—possibly even of Pimlico—so 
long as there remains a single woman to be an Organising 
Secretary and draw up a Report. ‘The poor and friend- 
less young man is to be taken up by the Society and 
introduced to pleasant ladies. No longer will he spend 
his miserable evenings in the company of a bed and a 
washstand, in the gardens of the Imperial Institute, or 
the gallery of the Empire. Now he will caper nimbly 
in a lady's chamber to the decorous pleasing of a piano. 
And not a moment too soon. Who shall plumb the 
pitfalls that beset the way of the innocent young man, 
often but just come up from the country, in the 
streets of the Modern Babylon? Satan has gained 
wisdom with years: in these days he goes about like a 
lisping houri, but he still seeks whom he may devour. 
And what a rankling wound in the conscience of 
Emancipated Woman, large-hearted as she is strong, if 
for want of her help one of these little ones were to 
stumble into his clutch ! 

It is humiliating, but it is all our own fault. We 
have been kind to woman. We set barbed fences about 
her morals. We lengthened her mind; we would have 
broadened it had that been possible. We countenanced 
her in rescue work for her fallen sisters, unsuspicious 
of the inevitable corollary in the case of her fallen 
brothers. We passed several Acts of Parliament for 
her benefit ; we allowed her to talk of a possible vote. 
We even permitted her to sit for some months in the 
London County Council, a sphere of life which she was 
undeniably fitted toadorn. But we did not marry her, 
and that fault spoils all. Now she turns on us. Not 
content to be our superior, she will drag us up perforce 
to her own giddy heights of virtue. Then we shall be 
fit to be married by her. Observe that she compasses her 
end by steady degrees. As yet there is no suggestion 
of an Act of Parliament. The poor and friendless 
young man is to be led gently into the drawing-room 
by the bands of pure philanthropy. We presume that 
there will be a small charge to defray expenses, but 
that will be the one note of constraint, and who shall 
say the gain is not worth the price? As the Society 
grows and multiplies, it will extend the sphere of its 
operations. ‘Too many of our young men in lodgings 
drink whisky; some swear; others smoke. It will be 
found difficult to establish a police de murs of pleasant 
ladies so rigid and efficient as to be able to suppress 
these vices simply by rare and flying visits. Almost 
certainly it will be found necessary to remove the poor 
and friendless young man from the paths of temptation 
and iniquity. 

Well: the Society will build large boarding-houses 
where the young man may be kept under constant super- 
vision. Pleasant ladies must keep a vigilant eye set 
upon him day and night. Not for one moment must 
he be left alone lest a cigarette or a damn pass his lips. 
In time the beneficence of the Society will become 
recognised and these houses will be municipalised. 
They will not, of course, be called boarding-houses— 
the name has painful associations; they will be known 
by some such title as Guilds of Christian Connexion. 
Every young man will be sent by law to one of these 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. If 
by this time he be not married and_ the 
father of a certain number of children he will be 
passed on to a further institution, where the ladies 
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are less pleasant but not less virtuous. Here he will 
be kept for a few years more ; if at the end of them he 
be still obdurate, he will be handed over to a third 
grade, where the ladies are as virtuous as they may be 
and not pleasant at all. In these Guilds the punish- 
ments for drinking, smoking and swearing will grow 
progressively severer. And if the young man does not 
marry at the third time of asking, he will be imprisoned 
without the option of a fine and compelled, in the im- 
probable case that there should still be any female 
convicts, to marry one. Should he refuse once more 
he will be executed. It is anoble dream, this hierarchy 
of virtuous female societies, culminating in the gibbet 
that has been the bride of so many a better man. As 
yet we only totter towards it. But the Society for the 
Propagation of Masculine Virtue, though its feet still 
tread the earth, has its glorious head for ever swathed 
in the clouds of heaven. May not a happier future look 
upon the fruits of its activity and bless it ? Who shall 
tell ? 


AN UNFORTUNATE AFFAIR 


T is very like that the acquittal at the Nottingham 
Assizes of a poacher named Marples, who was tried 
for the murder of a keeper, was perfectly right in 
itself. Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, who tried the 
case, is a very learned and an exceedingly careful judge, 
and it is evident from the reports that he laid down 
the law, which is not entirely free from complication, 
with great fulness and accuracy. ‘The facts were, 
shortly, as follows. ‘Two keepers, Burton and Dakin, 
heard shots in, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of, the preserves they were engaged in watching. 
Going in search of the poachers, they emerged upon 
a public road, and there saw Marples and another man, 
Pinder, coming towards them. Burton had a gun or 
revolver, and Dakin had a cudgel in one hand and was 
leading a dog with the other. Marples raised his 
gun, and threatened to shoot the dog if the keepers let 
him go. Apparently the dog was not let go, but the 
keepers advanced upon the poachers and, when they were 
within a few feet of them, Marples fired point-blank at 
Dakin and shot him through the body, killing him on 
the spot. Pinder decamped, and Marples was caught 
by Burton, after being shot in the legs as he 
was running away. It is not very clear from 
the reports if the defence admitted the accuracy 
of this statement of the facts: as they are said 
to have contended that the shooting of Dakin 
occurred accidentally in the course of a_ struggle 
in which the keepers were trying to get possession of 
Marples’s gun. ‘The probability is that they relied on 
this and also on other defences : in that Marples fired in 
self-defence, and in an endeavour to resist an unlawful 
arrest. Precisely what view the jury took of the facts 
it is, of course, impossible to say. 

The judge told the jury that inasmuch as the 
poachers were on the public road and no felony had 
been committed, the keepers had no right to arrest 
them; that if the poachers were attacked, or had 
reasonable grounds to think themselves in danger of 
losing life or limb, they had a right to defend them- 
selves even to the taking of life, if that was necessary 
for their own safety; and further, that if there was 4 
fight or struggle between the two parties, and Marples 
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killed Dakin unwilfully but in passion, or if he killed 


Dakin wilfully upon sufficient provocation by blows, such 


killing would be manslaughter. All this, of course, is 
perfectly good law. ‘The verdict of the jury, assuming, 
as we are bound to assume, that it faithfully accepted 
the judge’s direction, means that it thought Dakin 
was killed in self-defence, or in resisting unlawful arrest, 
or by accident. 

The whole matter is unfortunate. It is to be 
deplored, in the first place, of course, because of the 
loss of life involved, but also because the complete 
acquittal of the accused man under such circumstances, 
though doubtless right and in accordance with law, is 
calculated to have a misleading and pernicious effect 
upon the minds of many of those to whose notice it 
will come. Casual readers of newspapers, and casual 
retailers of local gossip to a still greater extent, do not 
go into the minutia of evidence or the subtleties of 
criminallaw. ‘They take notice rather of the broad and 
conspicuous facts: which in this case are that, two keepers 
catching two poachers practically in the act of night 
poaching, one of the poachers shoots one of the keepers 
dead, and—the keepers having neither fired nor set 
their dog on the poachers—gets off scot-free. It is 
not in these days a good thing that such a tale 
should go abroad. Tor a poacher as such has no right 
whatever to kill a keeper as such. On the contrary, 
a keeper as such has certain rights of interfering 
with a poacher as such, and those rights ought to be 
vigorously enforced and respected. Anything which 
tends to suggest that rights connected with game, being 
usually enjoyed by rich men, are therefore less sacred 
than other rights is exceedingly to be regretted. In 
these days a person has only to describe himself as a 
‘working-man ’ to have all kinds and parties of politi- 
cians tumbling over each other in their haste to do 
him service, to enforce all the rights he has, and 
to procure him as many more as he thinks proper 
to express the wish to have. But a rich man, 
and especially a land-owner, and above all a 
land-owner claiming that part of his rights of property 
which concerns the preserving of the game on his estate, 
stands practically alone, and has the whole Radical 
Party as his open and active enemies. There can be 
no doubt whatever that, if Marples had been convicted, 
though never so properly, Parliament would have heard 
a great deal about him before his sentence had been 
carried out, and no efforts would have been spared to 
prevent the law from taking its proper course. ‘This 
insecurity of rights of property—arising from the in- 
ability of people with little property to understand 
that the security of such rights is still more important 
tothem than to people with much—is the great central 
danger now chronically confronting this country, 
Therefore it is the part of wise men to lose no 
opportunity of strengthening those rights, or of 
defending them whenever and wherever they may be 
‘Specifically attacked. 


THE SPY IN POLITICS 


A’ I, women and most men, whatever their 
plane of development, are inquisitive and 
£arrulous, They will go far in quest of a secret, and 
delight in parading themselves as pregnant with 
discoveries, A man’s mind will tell him more than 
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seven watchmen seated above in a high tower. ‘There- 
fore, says Bacon, set it down, that an habit of secrecy 
is both politic and moral. But, since the habit of 
incontinent speech is one of the commonest facts of 
life, how far is the statesman justified in regulating 
this passion amongst his inferiors to his own ends ? 
A writer in the current Quarterly has set himself 
to prove that, when the welfare of a country 
is concerned, any politician is entitled not only to use 
such information as comes in his way but to employ 
agents who will play upon the confidence of plotters 
and reveal their intentions. He is not quite easy 
about the morality of the proceeding and sets himself 
to justify the means by the results. It seems to us 
that there was no need for such jesuitry. Since men 
will tell more than they should tell, it were well that 
the information should fall into the right hands and 
not be left to lie useless. After all, society is held 
together by its establishment of an authority to control 
all the passions which influence men, and _ since 
every one is apt to discharge his mind, a politician 
is thoroughly within his right in making use 
of the general passion for receiving confidences and 
imparting them to unconcerned persons. Take the 
case of a secret society. Its existence and activity are 
known. It is hostile to the principle of government. 
Its enemies cannot learn its motions through the press 
or through its representatives. They are therefore 
bound to employ secret agents, not to provoke out- 
break, but to report its imminence. Did the society 
work openly there would be no need for spies. Under 
a condition of secrecy the use of spies is not to be 
accounted blameworthy ; it is merely an attack upon 
crime with the criminals’ own weapons. 

A good, shrewd proverb of the Spaniard, ‘Tell a 
lie and find a truth’, favours this view. We should 
not, however, advocate the indiscriminate use of spies. 
M. Andrieux, who formerly held the post from which 
M. Loz¢ was so disgracefully dismissed the other day, 
tells in his memoirs how Paris swarms with police agents. 
‘Your coachman, your valet, your mistress, possibly 
yourself, are in the pay of the detectives,’ he says, ‘ for 
those who cannot be bought are not worth buying. ‘This 
is an absurd and an extreme notion, because, taken as a 
whole, the world is not engaged in deadly conspiracies, 
and it is enough to punish the crimes of ordinary 
people when those crimes have been patently com- 
mitted. The case of the Irish secret societies is 
very different. The Quarterly reviewer in his discussion 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book and of Major Le Caron’s 
reminiscences shows how ‘Turner, the original of Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Exile of Erin’, by systematically informing the 
Government of the designs of his accomplices the while 
they thought him an earnest patriot, saved both 
England and Ireland from being laid helpless before 
the Directoire. Turner and his like were a vile 
crew : but would the world have been better if Pitt had 
ignored them? Again, not even an Irishman has been 
found to doubt the good faith of Major Le Caron. The 
man was never an informer: from the first he set him- 
self to discover the plans of the secret societies, cheer- 
fully, with all the risk upon his shoulders. He 
was driven to lie and to quibble: but his departures 
from the truth were needful, because these societies 
which sought to compass Britain’s destruction worked 


in secret. It seems to us that he did no more than 
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adapt the means to the end. McKenna who ‘gave 
away’ the Molly Maguire conspiracy is another instance 
to the point. ‘The Molly Maguires were murdering 
right and left: they had terrorised a whole district in 
Pennsylvania. McKenna wormed himself into the 
heart of their councils and after the most dangerous 
passages, after looking death more than once in the 
face, he revealed the whole system of underground 
lawlessness : a system to which Irishmen are naturally 
compelled to resort, even when they have ‘ free institu- 
tions’ as in America. 

A French statesman (he has not held office in any of 
the last twenty Cabinets) lately remarked that the 
melancholy feature of the Home Rule measure is its 
utter inability to do anything but embitter the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland. If it should pass 
there will be more secret societies than ever, all working 
for complete independence. If a’Tory Government comes 
to power, the reign of lawlessness will surpass the period 
of the Whiteboys and the period of Young Ireland. 
Probably the rejection of the Bill by the Lords will be 
followed by explosions on the doorsteps of Conservative 
statesmen. It is no use appealing to Radicals, although 
it is well known that Mr. John Morley is employing 
spies in Belfast and that Mr. Asquith reads the dossiers 
bequeathed him by Sir William Harcourt. The dyna- 
miters who were arrested over the Jubilee plot had 
about £2500 upon them. How are such men to be 
combated by thirty detectives at £5 a week with their 
expenses rigorously cut down to a minimum? We 
dislike the notion of a large secret-service fund. But 
the dynamiter has not ceased from troubling. When 
the Home Rule Bill is passed or rejected definitely, 
he will renew his activities. It would be the extreme 
of foolishness not to prevent him in all his doings, and 
when he is upon such an errand the spy is only a 
useful member of society. 


PREMATURE DETRACTION 


HE journalist’s business it is to get into print with 
what speed he may. So much must be conceded 
concerning the strictures passed by Herr W:Iff of 
the Berliner Tageblatt and Mr. Gedge of The Times 
upon Sir Gerald Portal and Captain Lugard. ‘The 
censure of officials is an easy game enough, provided those 
dignitaries take no notice ; yet may the consequences 
prove unpleasant on occasions: a fact which Herr 
Wolff himself discovered when he was expelled from 
Germany territory for ‘making copy’ out of Baron 
von Soden. Sir Gerald will hardly resort to such 
extremities, nor is there any reason why he should. 
For the Yageblatt’s correspondent distinctly approves 
of the Commissioner’s chief achievement, the resto- 
ration, namely, of the Catholics to their villages, 
and his satire seems chiefly directed against the 
military precautions. ‘True it is that the broad 
strategic roads read as an odd contrivance, quite 
unsuited to the methods of native warfare. But 
because Emin’s Soudanese resorted to rapine when left 
to their own cevices, Herr Wolft’s conclusion that their 
enlistment has been a gigantic blunder does not follow. 
And on the whole the presumption is that this German 
scribe is writing about matters concerning which his 
knowledge is exiguous. 
Mr. Gedge’s pretensions to pose as a critic carry 
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considerably greater weight, if only from the circum- 
stance that he knows Uganda well. At the same time, 
his logic is distinctly to seek, and you doubt the ripe- 
ness of his judgment. Clearly he has been hospitably 
entertained by the missionaries; but because these 
divines can do much to elevate the nigger, it by no 
means follows that they are otherwise than consummate 
nuisances when they intermeddle with politics. ‘Who 
shall deliver me from this pestilent priest ?’ is a saying 
that can claim a fairly respectable antiquity ; and 
Captain Lugard’s offence appears to have consisted less 
in neglecting to consult the rival Churches than in 
determining to restrict the cloth to its proper sphere of 
influence. Indeed, Sir Arnold Kemball, in ‘Thursday's 
Times makes easy work of Mr. Gedge’s somewhat con- 
tradictory arguments on this score. Both French and 
British missionaries exerted great moral influence, and 
both asserted a right to interfere in secular affairs, 
What was the Administrator to do; was he to run 
distractedly from one camp to the other? Surely his 
duty lay in keeping clear of both, and their unanimity 
of abuse proves how thoroughly it was carried out. : 

The Times correspondent goes still further astray 
when he proceeds to criticise the hostilities and the 
incidents immediate thereto. ‘Why arm the Pro- 
testants ?” he asks ; and Sir Arnold need not go far for 
a reply. (1) Because the Wa-Ingeeza (Englishers) being 
in a minority would otherwise have been massacred, 
more especially (2) because Monsignor Hirth had 
suppliedthe Papists with rifles smuggled through German 
Kast Africa, Again, Mr. Gedge takes Lugard to task 
because he brought the ‘ whole rabble’ of the Soudanese 
into Uganda when a detachment would have sufficed. 
Unfortunately the latter retorts (through Sir Arnold) 
that the supposition is based upon ‘an entire ignorance 
of the nature of the case’, and that the Kampala 
garrison was increased by a hundred only, because they 
were enough for the immediate purpose and (pre- 
sumably) because the others had to oppose Kabba Rega 
of Unyoro in the north. Again, Mr. Gedge opines 
that the battle ought to have been conducted in 
orthodox military fashion; but its organiser per- 
tinently replies that the Waganda have an_ unfortu- 
nate habit of skirmishing on the run—and so on. 
The special correspondent has accomplished his task, 
and has reproduced a picturesque, albeit obscurely 
written, account of hastily acquired impressions. But 
he hardly writes as an expert; and more formidable 
considerations than his must be adduced before Lugard 
shall stand condemned in public opinion. 


SCHOLARS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


T is proverbial that little accurate knowledge can 
be gathered from statistics. The annual dose of 
gruel entitled ‘“ Our Boys” at Work and Play,’ but now 
administered by T'he Westminster Gazette, may appear 
unnecessarily insipid and scant, but in the absence of any 
detailed information on an important subject one can- 
not but be thankful for what one has received, and 
certainly one is encouraged to ask for more. The very 
boldness of the effort to contrast the capacities of 
our several schools compels to admiration, although 
inspection discovers that the difficulty of comparing 
Eton (say) and Christ’s Hospital has been evaded, if 
not ignored, Still, in gratitude for the essay, on¢ 
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may venture to suggest a more useful means of 
comparison instead of, or in addition to, the system 
now employed. 

With regard to scholarship, Te Westminster attempts 
but a single test, although upon this it rings several 


changes. What one may call the main list is entitled 
the ‘scholarship record, and sets out an array of schools 
displayed according to the number of scholarships 
which have fallen to each during the past year (with 
the six preceding) at the two great universities. 
Statistics as to Woolwich, Sandhurst, and other 
examinations of lesser note are promised at a later date. 
What, however, you really want to see are the results 
of the class-lists at Oxford and Cambridge. These, 
as is obvious, are not so readily obtainable, but 
their importance is manifestly greater than that 
of the scholarships list and for good reasons, The 
fact that Winchester with its four hundred boys gets 
precisely three times the amount of scholarships that 
Haileybury with equal numbers is due to the difference 
in (1) the raw material, (2) the proportion of pupils that 
look to a University career, and (3) the quality of the 
teaching ; and it is safe to say that the third con- 
sideration is of less moment than the other two. If 
there be such a distinction between the two schools just 
named, how much more between Eton and a London 
day-school! Yet you find that St. Paul’s with its six 
hundred and thirty has an average of scholarships near 
double that of Eton with its thousand, and nearly four 
times that of Harrow with six hundred. Such results 
are merely bewildering to the general, which is thereby 
induced to think that the teaching at the day-school 
must be beyond description amazing, whereas the 
young aristocrat learns nothing but cricket. Yet the 
reasons are not far to seek. ‘The Pauline is aware that 
a Varsity existence will be impossible for him without 
a scholarship : the Harrovian knows himself bound for 
the same college as his forefathers, and may even look 
upon the acquisition of a scholarship as ‘ bad form’, 
in that it is a superfluous assault upon the chances of 
some poorer student. Now, this is not the case with 
the class lists: for in these distinction carries no 
mercenary obligations. Indeed it is notorious that 
they not infrequently set forth the names of commoners 
above the names of scholars of the same college. And 
there is yet another consideration of nearly equal 
weight. In the Westminster list the Balliol scholar is 
esteemed the equal of the Merchant ‘Taylors boy with 
a close scholarship at St. John’s, and the foundationer 
of Trinity is no more than a scholar of ‘Cats.’ This is 
doubtless done for simplicity’s sweet sake; but the dis- 
tinctions noted are greater than that between a first and 
a third in the class lists. It may be urged that the idea 
is to obtain an insight into the comparative, value of a 
school’s educational use before the boy is left to take 
care of himself in the freer life of a University: but to 
this it may be instantly replied that a boy is like to 
work or jib at Oxford or at Cambridge according as the 
discipline to which he has been subjected at school has 
been satisfactory or not. Which is really a third 
reason why you should take the Class-lists as your 
guide in place of these lists of scholarships. 

As for the tables of ‘ athletic record ’, they are merely 
useless. Why compare the dry-bobs of Eton and 
Harrow, when you know that the school on the hill has 
never a river? Why give a list of Rugby. Inter- 
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nationals unless you have forgotten that there is also a 
code called Association, and that our three greatest 
schools still keep up their own peculiar games? Why 
trouble about rowing unless you explain to your public 
which schools have navigable water and which have 
not? Last of all, what have the scores of a single 
competition for the Ashburton Shield to do with 
it ? and, if anything must be ignored, why the records 
of the Public Schools’ racquets, boxing, and other 
championships? It is true, of course, that the day-schools, 
especially in London, do not distinguish themselves in 
sports. They have necessarily so little esprit de corps that 
they cannot hope to get their numbers properly arranged 
into game-clubs of convenient size. Moreover, the 
playing fields, when there are any, are not easy of 
access, and practice is confined to half-holidays, instead 
of being possible every afternoon. Nor can compulsion 
—most useful of aids to success in athletics-—be ever 
properly achieved, if even it be so much as tried. The 
only item of any interest in the several ‘ play’ lists 
is the fact that St. Paul’s, with its boathouse on the 
Oxford and Cambridge course, has not had a man in 
either ‘Varsity boat since it took up its new quarters 
at Hammersmith : whereas Eton has a total of thirty- 
two for the last ten years. 


THE ART OF THEFT 


O rob your neighbour and then to demand com- 
pensation is not a new method in diplomacy. 
Yet it is but due to M. Develle to say that he has 
added fresh circumstances of baseness to the process 
that raise him pretty high in the ranks of the political 
ruffians of modern times. He has adroitly managed 
to combine the characteristic qualities of the coward 
with those of the bully. Who so explanatory as he 
when the Jnconstant and the Cométe steamed up the 
Menan to Bangkok, in defiance of orders from 
home and of obligations abroad ? And when he went 
into the tribune, and his account of the breach of faith 
was received with cries of ‘They did well’ from the 
mob of country attorneys with the fear of the ballot- 
urn before their eyes—who then so firm in the resolu- 
tion to abet the commanders in their insubordination ? 
It is ludicrous, but it is not less infamous for that. For 
what are the facts as between France and Siam? In’67, 
the two powers concluded a treaty. ‘There was no word 
then of the left bank of the Mekong now claimed by 
France. The boundary between Siam and Annam was 
then the mountain range that bounds the basin of the 
Mekong far to its East. In the official map made by 
M. Francis Garnier that range was recognised as the 
frontier of the two countries, and Siam has held the 
provinces between the river and the mountains un- 
challenged for some sixty years. Yet France has heaped 
injury on injury against its helpless neighbours. And 
for every wrong that Siam has suffered Siam, by the 
terms of M. Develle’s ultimatum, is to pay. For the 
aggressions of France on the left of the Menam, three 
million franes and all the provinces claimed by France 
For the death of M. Grosgurin, who ought to have been 
shot as a bandit, an annuity to his weeping relatives. 
For damage to the Jean Baptiste Say, the crew of which 
ought to have been hung at the yardarm as pirates, an 
indemnity to the owners. And now King and Court 
are preparing to fly from the capital, and the French 
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gunboats have been cleared for action, and only wait 
to batter the pagodas of Bangkok into a heap of 
rubble. 

It is a masterpiece of cynical brutality, and the men 
responsible for it certainly deserve re-election if ever 
patriots did. At least they have had the acuteness to 
play the card of insolence, and make no attempt at 
justification. They have ceased to talk about the 
childish dread that Siam would extend her frontier to 
the China Sea and cut off Tonkin from Cochin China. 
‘They have ceased to pretend that the Treaty of °67 
was annulled by a subsequent 'I'reaty with some puppet 
king of Cambodia, as if the Peace of T'rankfurt 
might be voided by a subsequent treaty with Spain. 
Now they talk only of the natural and legitimate 
progress of France. Siam, say they, is notoriously 
incapable of governing the territory they propose to 
steal. There is no justice in Siam (say the righteous 
robbers), no governmental control, no civilisation. And 
it is all true enough: but give Siam to France and 
wherein will the Siamese be the gainers? What is the 
lesson of French rule in Cambodia, in Annam, in Tonkin? 
They have failed to administer these provinces as 
miserably as any despot who ever lolled in a harem. 
To-day Annam is practically in open and unchecked 
rebellion. In Tonkin France is unable to overawe the 
robbers of the borders. Their pretentious capital of 
Saigon is even now falling to decay. France cannot 
govern the provinces she already has, and she never 
could and she never will. 

In fine, France (as the Yankees say) has bitten off 
much more of Further India than she can chew. 
And, setting aside the prospect of revenue from one of 
the richest lands on earth, there is no other reason for 
this poaching than a dog in the manger anxiety to 
keep Britain out. It is the duty of Lord Rosebery 
not to be kept out. He has said that what happens 
on the left bank of the Mekong is no concern of ours. 
In reality it concerns us intimately. First, let the 
French once establish themselves above Luang Prabang 
on the upper reaches of the river and they cut us off from, 
or at least compete with us for, the precious trade of 
Southern China. Second, they annex the No Man’s 
Land of the Eastern Shans—the pretension to 
which is yet more impudent than their other 
demands, since these tribes are not subject to Siam 
and never were. Moreover their domain would then be 
co-terminous with that of British Burmah. It is easy to 
see what that means. With French advance posts in the 
Shan States, and Russia firmly seated on the Roof of 
the World, they pen India east and west. They 
flatter themselves that by this perpetual menace of a 
double invasion they would keep us out of the Triple 
Alliance, and reduce England to a nonentity in the 
Councils of Europe. Thirdly, there is the threat to 
occupy Battambong and Angker in case the indem- 
nities are not paid. These rich territories are in the 
West of the Mekong and indisputably Siamese. But 
their position would divert the British trade between 
Bangkok and Singapore down through Cambodia to 
Saigon. Then it is but a step to Bangkok. But in 
Bangkok no French soldier must be allowed to set his 
foot. If in the partition of the world Siam goes to 
anybody it must go to Britain. Our claim to it is 
simple ; we can govern and civilise Siam. And that 
France will never do. 
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THE NEW SUPERSTITION 


WHILE ago the heart was stirred by the tidings 
of a new era drawing upon humanity. The sun of 
Modern Science rose in novel splendour upon the world, 
and the Children of Light hailed his advent with a chorus 
of prophetic triumph. They discovered a magic in his 
beams of secret virtue, whereby the heavens and the earth 
should be made new. The mists of medieval ignorance 
should vanish utterly, and the twilight wherein imagination 
had loved to revel, peopling it with strange and lovely 
forms, be for ever dispersed. In the clear radiance of 
positive knowledge, Fancy (deceiving elf) and all her 
faéry train should find nor home nor refuge. The reign 
of Reason and the triumph of the Critical Method were 
proclaimed with flourishings of learned trumpets, and the 
sweet irrationality of Belief was sternly taken from us, 
We bowed submissive to the iron laws of Evidence and 
Logic, and barricaded the gates of Horn and Ivory alike 
with the whole apparatus of a Positive Philosophy, 
Truth—naked, scientific, demonstrable Truth—was 
throned high in tyrannic majesty above all the gods, 
Her and her alone were we to serve. The Ages of Faith 
were over: the Age of Science had dawned, and the old 
Python of Superstition was to meet a speedy and final 
doom by the shafts of the new Sun-God, 

The time has come, and what of the event? The 
Age of Science is established in all its majesty. The 
outward and visible signs of its presence are patent every- 
where beyond mistake. The electric light converts our 
drawing-rooms into the radiant similitude of gin-palaces, 
From the Board School to the University our system of 
education has been remodelled. Our girls’ fingers are 
brown with nitric acid, their lips eloquent with 
the phrases of the handbook and the lecture room. 
The magic catchwords of ‘development’, ‘environment’, 
‘differentiation’ and the like are upon every tongue ; and 
whatever the subject of your discourse you must sprinkle 
it plentifully therewith, on pain of being despised for 
an ignoramus or a reactionary. These are signs un- 
mistakable. The Age of Science is here, and we are duly 
grateful for its blessings. But what of the chief blessing 
of all promised in its name: the extinction of Super- 
stition? Is there anything to give us hope of this 
consummation? Can any deny that Superstition flourishes 
among us to-day more vigorously than ever? It would 
seem indeed to have taken out a new lease of life. If 
the Old Superstition has disappeared it is only to be 
replaced by the New, and the exchange is scarce for the 
better. 

It may be humiliating to the iconoclast to find that 
his energy has been expended to so little purpose ; yet 
the result is none other than he might have foreseen, 
had he possessed the slightest knowledge of his kind. 
The craving to believe is one of man’s deepest and strongest 
instincts, which demonstrated truths must ever leave 
unsatisfied, for belief begins where demonstration ends. 
Tertullian with his Credo quia impossibile shows more 
psychological insight than all the Positive Philosophers 
put together, their master excepted. And he more 
than compensated for the superstitions he abolished 
by giving us the crowning superstition of Humanity in 
their stead. Man, in fact, is an incorrigible believer. 
Shake his faith in the Sublime and he will transfer it to 
the Ridiculous. Rob him of Jonah's whale and he will 
take unto himself Madame Blavatsky’s Mahatmas. Laugh 
him out of the Chureh and he will rent a pew of the 
Psychical Society. While human nature remains what it 
is you cannot destroy superstition, you can only change 
its form. 
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And the change brought about by our scientific friends 
is unhappily for the worse. The Old Superstition, what- 
ever its faults, was at least always picturesque. The 
New is always dull and generally absurd. Our attempt 
at scepticism has exhausted us, and we have collapsed 
into the extreme of credulity. The charlatan is the 
hero of the hour, and no absurdity is too absurd to 
be accepted, provided only that it be varnished over with 
a coat of pseudo-scientific phraseology. The cast rags 
of science perform the office performed in the old days by 
the cast rags of religion, but the under-lying illusions 
remain the same. Hypnotism is but witchcraft writ 
scientifically, with the unknown quantity called by a 
different name. ‘ Devil’ or ‘ ethereal medium ’—what 
matters which you choose, so long as you are equally 
ignorant of what it really is? There is no informing magic 
in a name; nor by adding syllable to syllable can you 
increase knowledge, though you may disguise your igno- 
rance from the more ignorant. Theosophy, Spiritualism, 
Palmistry, Phrenology, and all the other acolytes of 
the New Superstition, are wearily antique, despite their 
affectation of scientific novelty; and they who affect 
to be most ‘advanced’ are ever the readiest to fall 
victims. You, my dear Madam, who pride yourself upon 
your emancipation from antiquated prejudice, and laugh 
to scorn the simple maiden who believes in the miracles 
of the New Testament, will accept with reverential 
awe the messages delivered through a London ceiling 
from the sages of Thibet; will sit breathless, with 
changing colour, as the fashionable cheiromancer bends 
over your hand in my lady’s drawing-room. And you, 
my good Sir, for all your gravity and grey hairs, 
are you one whit less credulous than she, when you 
listen, without a smile, to the ‘further revelations of 
Mrs. Potts, and mumble with learned affectation the 
blessed words of ‘telepathy,’ ‘clairvoyance, and ‘ sub- 
consciousness?’ And you, Socialist, loudest of all in 
asserting your strict logicality and stern independence, 
are you not the most signal instance of our latter-day 
credulity, with your child-like faith in the completeness 
of an hopelessly inadequate solution ? 

Yet it is not for their belief that we blame such pious 
souls, but for the unworthiness of the objects upon which 
they have wasted so preciousa faculty. Belief is a necessity 
of human nature—is no evil in itself, but convertible to 
noblest ends. But since believe we must, it were surely 
as well that we believed something worth believing. 
The effort is no greater, and the result incomparably more 
satisfactory. And these poor souls have but given up a 
beautiful belief to take unto themselves an ugly—which is 
pitiable. And furthermore, they have the impertinence 
to pride themselves thereupon, and to affect a superiority 
over their less ‘advanced’ fellows—which is insufferable. 
Credo quia impossibile may be a foolish motto ; is Credo quia 
absurdum a better ? 


WORDS FOR MUSIC 


paar the books of Wagner’s operas are monuments of 

foolishness, all that are unfamiliar with the Middle 
High German tongue will readily allow, and those that 
are not are unworthy of being taken into consideration. 
Yet it is so much less trouble to give a dog a bad name 
than to hang him that our countrymen would often be at 
a loss to uphold this primary conviction by solid argument, 
So that the Englishman abroad in the Fatherland of the 
Leit-motiv might well be idler than in going to see and supply 
himself with a poser for the Wagnerian, There is not so 
much to do of an evening in Munich, The stranger may 
Spend one evening drinking beer in the English Garden 
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and the next at the uncovered tables of the Miinchener 
Kindli, drinking beer; but in the end tedium will surely 
drive him into the Hoftheater. There, by good 
luck, he may chance upon that earliest work of 
the Master that he called The Fays. Of the 
music, indeed, he need take little note. It points back 
to Wagner’s Kapellmeistership at Dresden, when the tradi- 
tion of Weber still hung about the Opera there. But 
Wagner might have slept all his days in sackcloth and 
ashes instead of silken nightshirts, without being granted 
that delicious magic of melody with which Weber embroi- 
dered his tales of fairyland. The score of The Fays is all 
made up of commonplace phrases, repeated meaninglessly 
to infinity, of endless recitative with never a vitalising 
touch of drama, and among it all some faltering echoes 
of Weber coming to a timely end by quick and welcome 
suffocation. But the book is adream and a wonder beyond 
the imagination of man. Seen and heard by the untutored 
Englishman thisis the impression of it. 

You begin with some evolutions of what the playbill 
ealls the Wifely-Ballet-Personal: after which the story 
unfolds itself. Once on atime a certain prince strayed in 
an unguarded moment to Fairyland, became naturalised 
there, married a consort and had two children. But by 
the beginning of the tale he had grown cold to the em- 
braces of his consort (she is never called wife) and deaf to the 
prattle of his children. His affections were set passionately 
on one thing only in all the world, and that was going to 
sleep. He would go to sleep all about the stage, on no 
occasion, for whole scenes at atime. One day he happened 
to be sleeping ‘ around’ in a wild and rocky country when 
a large crowd of men with alpenstocks swarmed in over 
the cliffs and began singing a chorus so loudly that the 
prince awoke. At first he seemed to take them for the 
pilgrims in T'annhiuser, but they quickly assured him that 
they were hunters, that they came from his native land, 
that his father was dead, and that he must go back and 
be king. He received the news without emotion, shook 
hands somewhat perfunctorily all round, and promised to 
speak to his consort on the matter. With a view to this 
he walked very quickly up and down the stage for several 
minutes, singing ‘Where art thou? Where art thou ?’ 
but finding his efforts unavailing to fetch her, lay down 
and went to sleep. As he would not go to his consort’s 
palace his consort’s palace, reversing the action of Maho- 
met’s mountain, came to him. The rocks opened and it 
appeared in all its gorgeousness. The portent did not, 
of course, awake him, but his consort did, and received 
the news of his impending departure with indignation. 
None the less, he went. Whereupon his consort, who 
was a woman of determination, ordered in a large orna- 
mental swingboat, got into it with two friends, and was 
hoisted up into the flies: so that she was presently seen 
no more, 

The curtain next rises on his native city, which is just 
being assaulted by the enemy. His high-spirited sister 
is promenading the battlements in a décolletée suit of 
armour. The king arrives, and great joy is felt. 
But joy is changed to consternation, when his consort 
strides on to the stage from behind a convenient bastion. 
To mark her sense of his desertion, she suddenly 
produces the two children from somewhere (they 
could not possibly have been concealed in the swing- 
boat), breaks off some yards of battlement, changes 
all the back scene into a lurid wall of fire, and 
flings the children over into the flames, To the father, 
ineflicient at the best of times, this came as a heavy 
blow: he fell at her feet in speechless horror and sub- 
mission. So she opened a postern gate in the city wall, 
and there they were, as lively as ever (which was not 
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much to say), toddling on to the stage again. At this 
point the excitement of the chorus became so intense that 
it went out for a minute or two and defeated the enemy. 
When it returned it found the king still grovelling at 
his consort’s feet. To show him what he had lost in 
deserting Fairyland, she was still doing wonderful tricks 
with the scenery. After which she and her two 
attendant fays disappeared contemptuously down a trap- 
door, and the king, tired out by such trivialities, went to 
sleep just where he was. He had not slept a wink for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour. 

He must have slept for some time, since by the begin- 
ning of the next act his sister was queen and had bestowed 
her hand upon the tallest of the chorus. Suddenly he 
came round a corner into the palace and saw the royal 
procession pass by. For a moment he was thunderstruck, 
but, seeing the necessity for cool and wary action, he pulled 
himself together and went to sleep on the steps of the 
throne. They were covered with a very cheap linoleum, 
but anything was good enough for him to sleep on. 
Suddenly the two attendant fays descended in the very 
same yellow swing-boat ; they woke him up and called 
his attention to a magic harp and sword and shield beside 
the throne, which he had not previously observed. He 
showed no resentment at being awakened, and the three 
went out together. The next scene lay in Hell, where a 
furious rout of the Beasts of the Apocalypse was howling 
and dancing uncouth steps. To these there entered the king 
and the fays through the rocky wall. Hardly had he time 
to ask, ‘ Do you know if my consort is here?’ ere they were 
upon him all. But he behaved with unusual spirit, and drew 
his sword ; the monsters maintained the unequal fight for 
a few bars, until one of them got pricked with the brand, 
on which they were dispirited and went away. Then the 
scene changed to another room in the same where a squad 
of recruits was being drilled. The king and fays 
appeared as usual and asked the usual question ; the squad 
formed a Macedonian phalanx and advanced upon him. 
He retreated till he could retreat no farther; then it 
occurred to him once more to draw the sword, on which 
the squad departed. Thereon he threw away the sword 
and began to play the harp. The expedient, imprudent 
as it might seem, was attended with unexpected success. 
For the rocky walls of Hell opened, and there stood his 
consort, smiling forgiveness. And behold! he fell at her 
feet as of custom. 

Meanwhile, the walls opened wider and wider, disclosing 
the King of the Fays, surrounded by the Wifely-Ballet- 
Personal. He made a long speech, concluding with the 
blessed assurance that the earthly king might have his 
consort and be a fay—the one pursuit in life for which he 
was thoroughly fitted. Then a strange thing happened. It 
became plain that the King of the Fays was sitting on the 
top of a gigantic épergne, and the lower bases suddenly 
began to rise out of the stage. It went up and up, and on 
each branch sat one of the Wifely-Ballet-Personal. Last 
of all came a sort of triptych, with a long, long fay in the 
middle, and the two children, one on each side. It was 
an expansive moment. The father embraced them, and 
almost slept for joy. Every one else embraced everybody, 
saving only those on the épergne, who would have fallen 
off if they had. And the curtain fell on the touching 
scene and an audience greasy with tender satisfaction. 


A FUNERAL 


gee copse is a blessed refreshment after those near 

vertical rays without. A little heaven of shade, 
it is stored with everything a sensible man can ask 
on a tropical day: everything, that is, but beer, which, 
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indeed, must not be so much as thought of, if reason be 
to hold her seat in a distracted globe. For here are 
peace, seclusion, a sweet-breathed wind, couch of bracken, 
swaying shelter of beechen green; but outside, the 
Lybian air not more adust, up to the dry lip of 
the gaping chalk-pit, is a stretch of sheep-cropped 
sward, and thereover the heated atmosphere broods 
flickering till the quiet distance is all a-jostle and 
a-quake. Here might one lie and dose, and muse, and 
doze again, the most contented animal under the sun, 
the whole long, lazy afternoon—if only one could com. 
mand the needful habit of mind. But to bring the green 
thought to the green shade—to go world-forgetting being 
world-forgot—holiday-making in rabbit-land, to take on 
a rabbit’s intellectuals—that is just what none of us, 
slaves as we are of every tricksy maggot in the over-fer- 
mented brain, may look todo, Once here, for instance, | 
had meant to ery, ‘ Adieu, love! untrue love!’ to the 
disagreeable entity I had dragged up with me, and, 
casting the body’s vesture, to commune trancedly with the 
woodland spirit, till it slipped its bark and leaf and blade, 
even as I my flesh and bones, and we twain were twain 
no more. But my petulant Ego will have none of it ; he 
hath a humour of aggressiveness to-day: and he takes 
the most disgusting way there is of showing it, by 
persistently recalling a certain past that I would resign 
to any dealer in marine stores on very easy terms, All 
pasts are hateful, a few more hateful than others ; and an 
Ego that on a day like this goes on reminding you of your 
own peculiar burden is—to say the least—no gentleman. 
But I can pretend to take no notice : making believe very 
much, I can sprawl on the bracken, and seem to ignore 
him. He hates that. I hear him muttering and growling 
in my ear, but fainter—fainter—fainter! It is plain that 
I have fobbed him off for good. 

Then ... ! There is a rustle in last year’s leaves at 
the wood's edge ; the young bracken shoots are quivering 
and shaking: yet the rabbits have all gone to an At- 
Home to-day! With a sinking heart I watch a tiny pro- 
cession come forth into the open. Woe is me! I know 
the faces in it, every one. The bearers are dead days; 
bespangled some, and some in plain russet, and many 
draggled and smirched, but all averse and resolute, grimly 
set towards the lip of the chalk-pit. And the stark little 
forms they carry, I know them too. Old hopes all of 
them, some pathetically deformed, others of comelier 
build and hide and hue, but of all the gauzy trans 
parent wings are folded straight and close. Their 
hour has come, Stark and cold, with no banner nor 
march-music, but in sad undecorated silence they are 
carrying out for committal to the chalk-pit. I watch the 
van-guard pass, and without a sigh ; school-boy hopes 
these, comically misshapen, tawdry and crude in colour 
let the pit receive them, and a good riddance! But those 
poor little corpses at their heel—/hey are tight and trim 
enough, some of them. ‘Those be brave pinions, and might 
bear them fast and far; yet they are worn as they were dead: 
Who left these stout young fledglings to perish ? Starva- 
tion and neglect are ugly words, in truth. Is it even now 
too late? With downcast faces the bearers pace on, ani 
the chalk-pit gulfs their burdens one by one. 

Let them go. Whocares ? This beechen shade would not 
be cooler, the brave summer day no longer by an hour, had 
every one of them lived to wing it in triumph up te 
the very sun. Achievement ever includes defeat : at best 
I should only have found myself where I am now—with a 
narrowing strip of sun and sward between me and the 
vast inevitable pit a-gape for us each and all. And 
the grapes are sour; and the hopes are dead; and 
the funeral is nearing its end. Only one little corpse is 
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left; and the very bearers seem to beweep their trifling 
burden. Some hues of life seem even yet to flush the frail 
limbs and the delicate features; the glorious wings are 
still tinctured with an iris as of Paradise. Not that one! 
Let me keep that just a little longer! Surely it cannot 
be dead? Only yesterday I nursed its failing little frame 
awhile. Take all the others, only leave me that! In 
vain. The small bearers avert their faces, and the dainty 
ephemerid follows its copesmates over the pit’s edge into 
the still-unravined grave. 

The sun is low by this time and athwart: a cool wind 
wanders up the valley; the rabbits are dotting the 
neighbour field, intent on their evening meal; and—did 
somebody mention beer? or did I only dream it with the 
rest? It is time to have done with fancies and get back 
to a world of facts. If only one could! But that cry of the 
Portuguese Nun wails ever in the mind’s ear. ‘I defy you 
to forget me utterly.’ Well, one can but try. It will be 
easier, now that they are really buried all. Hail and fare- 
well to the short-lived dead! The pyre is out, the 
supreme valediction over and done. 


DEUIL 


Fy mort entiére de Maupassant (on sait que, sur 
l’écrivain, depuis dix-huit mois, se fermait une 
cellule de maison de santé au mur comme la _ page 
désormais blanche) a ému et méme deélivré le sentiment 
public ; malgré que par endroits la presse l’ait inscrite en 
fait-divers, parce qu'elle n’avait rien a attendre de l’auteur, 
voici longtemps. Il semble aussi, insciemment, entre 
littérateurs, que le stage au seuil éternel, quand la premiétre 
caresse de ténébres eit, au front jeune, essuyé toute 
pensée, baissa les conversations; aprés le décés, con- 
tinue un suspens, avec de l’attente encore. Cependant, 
dés la saison, la rumeur circulant prématurée d'un 
dénouement, un journal avait, en hommage, proposé 
une consultation, entre de hauts oracles et divers, 
sur la gloire de Tami presque défunt. Les reé- 
ponses attestent et pitié a part, celui en cause ayant 
droit & ne s’avantager du malheur, une discordance ; 
ici, du fait des ainés, le culte unanime, pleénier, 
monté au ton qui convient envers le génie; et plutot, 
chez Jlautre génération, un dédain. Considérable 
opinion, de Bourget, je me souviens, dont le mot tou- 
jours importe comme imprégné de pure essence: il 
dénonca une supériorité peut-étre de Maupassant sur 
Flaubert, presque un rajeunissement filial ou la retrempe 
en prime vie de l'art du maitre par le disciple. J’isole 
Gustave Flaubert, parmi plusieurs absolus. Tout au 
moins, la sagacité de part et d’autre excellerait- 
elle a reconnaitre, en un, trés imprévu, qui vint, avec des 
facultés telles de littérature que ce n’en est plus méme, 
miraculeusement quelque faune inné de la vision et du 
dire : foulant, selon la mystérieuse perfection attachée a sa 
nature, avec virginité, ce qui, pour tous, est la route, ot 
l'on peina. Son enfant certain, auquel voue une tendresse 
et dont s’enorgueillit, 4 défaut de ]’envol culminant des 
altitudes le sol méme littéraire d’une nation: il est le 
produit immédiat et bon a chacun.  J’applaudis Zola, 
dans un discours perspicace autant qu’émouvant, sur la 
tombe, par un parfait éclair d’avoir indiqué Lafontaine et 
les Fables comme exemple de la probable immortalité qui 
accompagnera nombre des contes fermes et libres de notre 
contemporain. Un cas, ordinaire a ces déités de terroir, 
cclate ici, que quiconque lit, peut les lire et a la suite tout 
lire. Haussant subitement a leur degré le simple et 
linitiant, loin: c'est restituer aux lettres la vertu d’une 
fonction originelle et inapprise, qui me frappe comme un 
dessein francais. 
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Voila comment, chez nous seuls, la Presse, limitons cette 
désignation, ainsi que de coutume, au journalisme, a, 
naguéres, voulu une place aux écrits. Le traditionnel 
feuilleton en rez-de-chaussée longtemps soutint la masse 
du format entier: ainsi qu’ aux avenues, sur le fragile 
magasin éblouissant, glaces a scintillation de bijoux ou 
par la nuance de tissus baignées, sirement pose un lourd 
immeuble a étages nombreux. Mieux, a présent la fiction 
proprement dite ou le récit, imaginatif, s’ébat au travers de 
‘quotidiens’ achalandés, triomphant a des lieux principaux, 
jusqu’au faite ; en déloge |’article de fonds, ou d’actualité, 
apparu secondaire. Suggestion et méme lecon de quelque 
beauté, qu’Aujourd’hui n’est seulement le remplacantd’ hier, 
présageant demain, mais sort du temps, comme général, 
avec son intégrité lavée et neuve. Que le vulgaire placard 
crié comme il s’imprime, tout ouvert, dans le carrefour, ait 
subi ce reflet, ainsi, de quel ciel soufflant, en tant que 
poussicre, surle texte politique etc., je m’accommode: c’est 
acte de ces quelques années. Le doué ou la fort qui 
immédiatement aida au phénoméne, rien qu’en se rencon- 
trant la et prét, avec une effervescence de sujets propres 
a empaumer le public en méme temps que conformes tout 
a son instinct, aura été le prosateur de Boule-de-Suif, des 
Scaeurs Rondoli, Toine, Miss Harriett ou la Maison Tellier, 
pour citer, entre tant, quelques épanouis chefs-d’ceuvre. 
Le danger, consécutif a cette révolution du journal, que le 
médiocre abonde : du moins, plus que d’aucun, l’apport de 
Guy de Maupassant,en sauva. Nul de ses articles brefs et 
définitifs qui ne satisfasse, tout-a-fait ou dans la limite, 
lamateur trés difficile. 

Je sais que telle aventure laisse indifférents certains: 
parce quimaginent-ils, & un peu plus ou moins de 
rareté et d’élévation prés dans le plaisir gofité par les 
gens, la situation se maintient quant a ce qui, seul, est 
élevé et rare, immesurablement, et connu du nom de 
Poésie. Elle, toujours restera exclue et son frémissement 
de vols autrepart qu’ici est parodié, pas plus, par le 
déploiement, dans nos mains de la feuille hative ou vaste 
du journal. Ce papier, d’autant il se complétera et s’affinera, 
en l’espece d’un objet nécessaire ou de luxe, n’émet-il 
pas une prétention a s'interposer entre les réves et qui que 
ce soit ?—Un peu. 

J’accorde a ce souci la disposition que montrerent dans 
un appel a leur avis, ot ils persistent, des esprits clair- 
voyants, aigiis, envers Maupassant qui me parait avec des 
qualités, intactes et uniques, le plus admirable des jour- 
nalistes littéraires de ce temps. A jauger l’extraordinaire 
surproduction actuelle, 4 quoi la Presse céde son moyen 
intelligemment, la notion prévaut de quelquechose de 
tres décisif, qui s’élabore : certes, comme avant une tre, 
un concours énorme pour la fondation du Poéme populaire 
moderne ou tout au moins de Jille-et-Une Nuits innom- 
brables, oli cette majorité lisante soudain inventée s’émer- 
veillera. Comme a une féte. assistez, vous, de maintenant, 
aux hasards de ce foudroyant accomplissement! Sinon 
lintensité de la chauffe notoirement depasse une con- 
sommation au jour le jour. 

Je songeais a beaucoup de cela, durant |’oftice mor- 
tuaire, ce midi récent de tristesse, comme pour dégager 
son sens, avec le plus de futur, d'une destinée superbe 
brusquée. Sans m’appliquer méme, tant de malaise 
envahissait une directe évaluation du confrére accablé 
que nous honorions, positivement 4 mettre debout dans 
l'ensemble sa personnalité et son ceuvre: n’ai-je pas, en 
effet, pour suivre un trait spécial, omis les livres de grand 
jet qui illustrérert de derniers ans (dont les seuls titres. 
parlent fier, d’ Une Vie, a travers Pierre et Jean, Fort comme 
la Mort, jusqu’au fatidique Horla.) Série qui se fut 
indéfiniment prolongée égale, avec des fuites au Theatre. 

Je me disais aussi, évoquant la premiétre manieére, celle- 
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la qui peut-étre sera classique, du conteur, avant que ne 
Yamplifiat et ne l’inquiétat le romancier—que, ce qui 
manquait, si l’on réclame d'un genre l’opposition de 
qualités exclusives et pourquoi? a ce talent savoureux, 
clair, robuste comme la joie et borné comme elle au don 
(seul enviable, il suffit): un au-dela angoissé ou subtil, 
quelques exaltations, la teinte lui en fut attribuce 
tragiquement a méme I’existence, tét, par la fatalité qui 
changea ’homme le plus sain et l’esprit le plus net coup 
sur coup en un dément et en un mort. 
SrépHane MA tarme, 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


Oi his name was Jabez, why weren’t we told so, I'd 

like to know ?’ demanded Mrs. Albert of me, with 
a momentary flash in her weary glance. ‘ What right had 
the papers to go on calling him J. Spencer, year after 
after year, while he was deluding the innocent, and fatten- 
ing upon the bodies of his dupes ? To be sure, now that the 
mask is off, and he has fled, they speak of him always as 
Jabez. Why didn’t they do it before, while honest people 
might still have been warned ? But no—they never did— 
and now it’s too late—too late !’ 

The poor lady’s voice broke pathetically upon this 
reiterated plaint. She bowed her head, and as I looked 
with pained sympathy upon the drooping angle of her 
proud face, I could see the shadows about her lips 
quiver. 

A sad tale indeed it was, to which I had been listening 
—here in a lonesome corner of the cloistral, dim-lit 
solitude of the big drawing-room at Fernbank. It was not 
a new story. Kensington has known it by heart for a 
generation. Bloomsbury learned it earlier, and before that 
it was familiar in Soho—away off in the old days when the 
ruffing gentry of Golden Square fought for the chance of 
buying ingenious John L.aw’s South Sea scrip. And even 
then, the experience was an ancient and _ half-forgotten 
memory of Bishopsgate and the Minories. It was the old, 
old tragedy of broken fortunes. 

Mrs. Albert was clear that it began with the Liberator 
troubles. I had my own notion that Mr. Albert Grundy 
was skating on thin ice before the collapse of the building 
societies came. However that may be, there was no 
doubt whatever that the cumulative Australian disasters 
had finished the business. There were melancholy details 
in her recital which I lack the courage to dwell upon. 
The horse and brougham were gone ; the lease of Fern- 
bank itself was offered for sale, with possession before 
Michaelmas, if desired ; Ermyntrude’s engagement was as 
good as off, 

‘It won’t be a bankruptcy,’ said Mrs. Albert, lifting her 
face and resolutely winking the moisture from her lashes, 
‘We shall escape that—but for the moment at least I 
must abandon my position in society. Dudley is over 
to-day looking at a small place in Highgate, although 
Albert thinks he would prefer Sydenham. My own 
feeling is that some locality from which you could arrive 
by King’s Cross or St. Pancras would be best. One never 
meets anybody one knows there. Then, when matters 
adjust themselves again, as of course they will, we could 
return here—to this neighbourhood, at least—and just 
mention casually having been out at our country place— 
on the children’s account, of course. And Floribel is 
delicate, you know.’ 

‘Oh well, then,’ I said, trying to put buoyance into my 
tone, ‘it isn’t so bad after all. And you feel—Albert 
feels—quite hopeful about things coming right, again ?’ 

My friend's answering nod of affirmation had a certain 
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qualifying dubiety about it. ‘Yes, we're hopeful,’ she 
said. ‘But a fortnight ago, I felt positively sanguine, 
Nobody ever worked harder than I did to deserve success, 
any way. I only failed through gross treachery—and that, 
too, at the hands of the very people of whom I could 
never, never have believed it. When you find the aristo- 
cracy openly actuated by mercenary motives, as I have 
done this past month, it almost makes you ask what the 
British nation is coming to!’ 

‘Dear me!’ I exclaimed, ‘ is it as bad as that?’ 

‘You shall judge for yourself,’ said Mrs, Albert gravely, 
‘You know that I organised—quite early in the Spring— 
the Loyal Ladies’ Namesake Committee of Kensington, I 
do not boast in saying that I really organised it, quite 
from its beginnings. The idea was mine ; practically all 
the labour was mine. But when one is toiling to realise 
a great ideal like that, one frequently loses sight of small 
details. I ought to have known better—but I took a 
serpent to my bosom. I was weak enough to associate 
with me in the enterprise that monument of duplicity and 
interested motives—the Hon, Mrs. Coon-Alwyn. Why, 
she hadn’t even an initial letter to entitle her to 





belong 

‘I am not sure that I follow you,’ I put in. ‘ Ladies’ 
Namesake Committee—initial letter—I don’t seem to 
grasp the idea.’ 

‘It’s perfectly simple,’ explained Mrs. Albert. ‘The 
idea was that all the ladies—our set, you know—whose 
name was “ May” should combine in subscribing for a 
present.’ 

‘ But your name is Emily,’ I urged, thoughtlessly. 

‘Oh, we weren’t exactly literal about it,’ said Mrs, 
Albert ; ‘we couldn't be, you know. It would have shut 
out some of our very best people. But I came very near 
the standard, indeed. My second name is Madge. You 
take the first two letters of that, and the “y” from 
Emily, and there you have it. Oh, I assure you, very few 
came even as near it as that—and as I said to Dudley at 
the time, if you think of it, even her name isn’t really 
May. It’s only a popular contraction. But that Hon. 
Mrs. Coon-Alwyn, she had no actual right whatever to 
belong. Her names are Hester Winifred Edith, She 
hasn't even a /eé/er right !’ 

‘ Ah, that was indeed treachery !’ I ejaculated. 

‘Oh, no, that was not what I referred to,’ Mrs, Albert 
set meright. ‘ Of course I was aware of hernames. I had 
seen them in the “ Peerage ” for years. It was what she 
did after her entrance that covers her with infamy. But 
I will narrate the events in their order. First, we col- 
lected £1100. Of course, our own contribution was not 
large, but Ermyntrude and I hunted the various church 
registers—even the Nonconformist ones—and we got a 
tremendous number of Christian names more or less what 
was desired, and our circulars were sent to every one, far 
and near, As I said, we raised quite £1100, Then there 
came the question of the gift.’ 

Mrs. Albert uttered this last sentence with such deli- 
berate solemnity that I bowed to show my consciousness 
of its importance. . 

‘Yes,’ she went on, ‘ the selection of the gift. Now I 
had in mind a most appropriate and useful present. Have 
you heard of the Oboid Oil Engine? No? Well, it is 
an American invention, and has been brought over here 
by an American, who has bought the European rights 
from the inventor. He is in the next building to Albert, 
in the City, and they meet almost every day at luncheon, 
and have struck up quite a friendship. He has connec- 
tions which might be of the u/most importance to Albert, 
and if Albert could only have been of service to him in 
introducing this engine, there is literally no telling what 
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might not have come of it. Albert does not say that a 
partnership might have resulted, but I can read it in his 


face.’ 
‘But would that have been—under the circumstances 
—you know what I mean——’ I began. 


‘Oh, most suitable!’ responded Mrs. Albert with con- 
viction. ‘It is really, it seems, a very surprising piece of 
machinery. After it’s once bought, the cheapness of 
running it is simply absurd. It does all sorts of things at 
no expense worth mentioning—anything you want it to 
do. It appears that if it had been invented at that time, 
the pyramids in Egypt could have been built by it for 
something like 130 per cent. less than their cost is esti- 
mated to have been—or something like that. Oh, it is 
quite extraordinary, I assure you. Albert says he could 
watch it working for hours—especially if he had an 
interest in it.’ 

‘But I hadn’t heard that there were any new pyramid 
plans on just now—although, when I think of it, Shaw- 
Lefevre did have some Westminster Abbey project 
which 

‘No, no!’ interrupted Mrs. Albert. ‘One of the 
engine’s greatest uses is in agriculture. It does everything 
—threshes, garners, mows, milks—or no, not that, but 
almost everything. No self-respecting farmer, they say, 
dreams of being without one—that is, of course, if he 
knows about it. You can see what it would have meant, 
if one had been introduced on the princely farm at 
Sandringham, All England would have rung with 
demands for the Oboid—and Albert feels sure that 
the American man would have been grateful—and— 
and—then perhaps we need never have left Fernbank 
at all.’ 

My poor friend shook her head mournfully at the 
thought. 

‘And the Hon. Mrs. Coon-Alwyn ?’ I asked. 

The fire came back into Mrs. Albert’s eye. ‘That 
woman, she said, with bitter calmness, ‘ was positively not 
ashamed to intrude her own mercenary and self-seeking 
designs upon this loyal and purely patriotic association. 
Why, she did it almost openly. She intrigued behind my 
back with whole streetsful of people that one would 
hardly know on ordinary occasions, paid them calls in a 
carriage got up for the occasion with a coat of arms, made 
friends with them, promised them heaven only knows 
what, and actually secured nineteen votes to my three for 
the purchase of a mouldy old piece of tapestry—something 
about Richard II]. and Oliver Cromwell meeting on the 
battle-field, I think the subject is—which belonged to her 
husband’s family. Of course, my lips are sealed, but | 
have been éold that at Christie’s, it would hardly have 
fetched £100. I say nothing myself, but I can’t prevent 
people drawing certain deductions, can 1? And when 
I reflect also that her two most active supporters 
in this nefarious business were Lady Thames-Ditton— 
whose financial difficulties are notorious—and the Countess 
of Wings—whose tradespeople—well, we won't go into 
that—it does foree one to ask whether the fabric of British 
society is not being undermined at its very top. In this 
very day’s paper I read that the Hon. Mrs. Coon-Alwyn 
has rented a yacht, and will spend the summer in 
Norwegian waters—while we—we 

The door opened, and we made out through the _half- 
light the comfortable figure of Uncle Dudley. He was 
mopping his brow, and breathed heavily from his long 








walk as he advanced. 

‘There are five bedrooms on the two upper floors, 
he said, ‘but there’s no bath-room, and the bus doesn’t 
Come within four streets of the house.’ 

Harotp FRreperic. 
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THE RAM IN WAR 


HOUGH The National Observer has, most properly I 
consider, abstained from all comment on what is sub 


judice in the question of the loss of the Vicloria, it shows 


by last week’s article that there are questions of the 
gravest importance in connection with the dire event which 
can be most fully discussed without in any respect antici- 
pating the finding of the Court-Martial. The question of 
the light thrown by the accident in the use and scope of 
the ram is assuredly one of these, and there is great 
advantage in discussing it at a moment when the public 
mind is more than usually receptive regarding such 
elements of our naval strength or weakness. The National 
Observer appears to be in a wise minority in turning to the 
damage of the Camperdown as the governing factor in any 
conclusions properly come to after considering the collision 
as an experiment in ramming. Our experience of collisions 
in the Mercantile Marine, of the sinking of the Re d’ Italia, 
of the Grosser Kiirfurst, and of the Vanguard, ought certainly 
to have led us to suppose that the rammer would always 
operate with impunity when she operated anywhere on 
the broadside of her adversary. In collisions in the Mer- 
cantile Marine it is comparatively rare for the rammer to 
be hurt, though her bow is in no way specially 
strengthened, while she sinks her adversary malgré elle, at 
the rate of three or four every week, and neither the 
Austrian, the German, nor the English war-ships were heavily 
damaged in their encounter. It is true that we recognised 
a special possibility of damage to the rammer if the ramee 
at the moment of impact should be crossing her bows at 
any speed. The twisting effect of such a circumstance upon 
the ramming stem was to be expected, and had, indeed, 
been occasionally illustrated in the Mercantile and War 
Marines, notably in the sinking of the Amazon in ’67 by 
the twisting of her stem when she ran into and sank the 
Osprey. But in this case forewarned, it was generally 
considered, was forearmed. It was commonly supposed that 
every care had been taken by the naval architects of all 
nations, and that though the spur had been—as many 
thought—unnecessarily lengthened, yet the bows were 
made so hard, and so secure, that the rammer was entirely 
safe to work her will. Some naval men, notably Admiral 
Sir George Elliot, went a great deal farther than the 
ordinary tactician, in supposing that it was possible to 
secure a superiority in hardness and strength of bow, 
such as to make it safe and good tactics to run at what 
was to be assumed as the less hard and strong bow of 
the adversary, instead of limiting the area of attack to 
his softer broadside. 

Apparently this whole structure of belief is knocked 
away in every navy by the knowledge of the damage 
which the Camperdown suffered. It was always known— 
though it might not have been always recognised—that, in 
attempting to ram the fore-end of an adversary, it was a 
question, perhaps, of parts of a second in time which 
ship was to be the rammer and which the ramee; and 
the general naval view was that anything like stem to stem 
encounters must not be attempted. But it is new to learn 
that the broadside of a modern ironclad is so hard as to 
make ramming it dangerous. The ram, therefore, as the 
supreme weapon of the battle-ship has suddenly lost 
nine-tenths of its value. The sequitur of such a conclu- 
sion in many quarters, but not, so far as I can gather, 
amongst naval men, is held to be the desirability of revert- 
ing to the late Sir George Sartorius’s idea, and building 
rams pure and simple, approaching the model of the 
Polyphemus. 1 have difficulty in following the mental 
steps by which, starting from the loss of the / ‘ictoria, 
the idea is reached. My platform does not include such 
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positions. I have long believed, with I suppose almost a 
majority of naval officers, that though the ram as supreme 
weapon might govern the tactics of two opposing fleets, 
there was reason to believe it would scarce ever be 
used. And this for a double reason: it was proved 
by experiment in Russia, that it is exceedingly difficult 
for one ship to ram another, when the commander of 
that other is free to manceuvre, and does not choose to 
be rammed ; and that, if a ship is not free to manceuvre, 
the threat of the ram must properly bring her colours 
down. This opinion referred no doubt to the use of 
the ram by battle-ships, but it governed the general 
situation. Everything in history is against the isolation 
of special weapons, and we follow its teaching therefore 
in putting the torpedo and the ram into a single ship 
The torpedo boat has certainly arisen in a_ sort 
of contradiction to the course of history; but 
it must not be forgotten that it has immensely 
fallen from its high estate. A few years ago 
men wrote of it as destined to take the place 
of fleets, and vivid descriptions were given by foreign 
authors of the sweeping of the British fleets from the 
sea as a consequence of British hesitation to accept at 
once the latest idea. Now no one says these things, and 
it is understood that the réle of the torpedo boat is 
confined to operating in darkness and by surprise. It is 
no longer thought capable of accompanying a fleet and 
maintaining with it, a defensive position on the high 
seas. And this, indeed, it is which must ever be for 
this country the controlling consideration in adopting, or 
not adopting, for the service of this Empire, any particular 
class of war vessel. I have lately used elsewhere a para- 
doxical phrase which I am told is likely to be of use: 
I have said that the Navy has won its empire more by 
being ready to fight than by fighting. Its attitude has 
always been essentially defensive of its territory, the high 
seas, and when we propose to introduce a new class of 
ship, we must either be ready to fit it into that position, 
or relegate it, with the torpedo boat, to a réle of coast 
defence—to a role which it is death to our Empire to 
adopt. 

Thus, when it is proposed to introduce vessels repre- 
senting the ram and nothing else, we are bound to ask 
whether such ships are calculated to go to sea with our 
fleets and cruisers, and keep there? If the answer is that 
they can do so, then we have to ask how they are going 
to co-operate with a battie-fleet in meeting the fleet of an 
enemy which dares to approach the defender of the high 
seas’ territory ? Are they to be mere auxiliaries hanging in 
the rear of an encounter, and watching for an opportunity to 
strike under cover of the smoke and confusion ? Or are they 
to lead the advance, and dominate the tactics of an enemy 
which may be either advancing or receding, or may be 
simply maintaining his distance? If they are capable of so 
acting, it is evidence that they haye no occasion for the 
cover and support of the battle-fleet, and this may disappear 
as it used to be said it would before the rule of the torpedo 
boat. But do those who advocate the building of special 
rams contemplate such changes as this? I trow not. Yet 
when we use such advocacy we must remember that if the 
ram pure and simple is the superior of the battle-ship the 
latter must go on both sides, and the ram will have nothing 
to operate on but the ram on the other side. All this reason- 
ing therefore brings us back tc the stable position that the 
ramming of the unfortunate Victoria by the Camperdown 
teaches us only that to the admitted difficulty of ramming 
—especially when no training in the art has ever been 
attempted, and none of us know how we are going to do 
it—we must add for the present an unknown danger to the 
rammer, We shall ameliorate this by such strengthening 
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of the bows of our battle-ships as weight will admit, but 
for generations it will be understood that in the ram all 
is not gold that glitters. 

There is, however, always a special danger to us in 
advocating any changes in material, unless we do it side 
by side with a survey of allthe consequences. No one can 
doubt, I think, that our battleships would not be such as 
they are if we had not for years concentrated our thoughts 
on the action of a single projectile on an armour plate of 
a given thickness measuring six feet by eight. We went 
on arguing up from that action, and building ships in 
accordance with it, until we suddenly found that we had 
built them and armed them to maintain special forms of 
weakness, which we are only now laboriously and painfully 
strengthening. So it is with the ram; and so it is with 
the torpedo. We cannot touch either of them in the 
way of development unless we consider carefully the 
consequent effect on our whole naval position and on our 
Imperial policy in its defence. P. H. Cotoms. 


LIZER’S FIRST 


\ HEN Billy Chope married Lizerunt there was a 

small rejoicing. There was no wedding-party ; 
because it was considered that what there might be to 
drink would be better in the family. Lizerunt’s father 
was not, and her mother felt no interest in the affair; 
not having seen her daughter for a year, and happening, 
at the time, to have a month’s engagement in respect of 
a drunk and disorderly. So that there were but three of 
them ; and Billy Chope got exceedingly drunk early in the 
day ; and in the evening his bride bawled a continual 
chorus, while his mother, influenced by the unwonted 
quartern of gin occasion sanctioned, wept dismally over 
her boy, who was much too far gone to resent it. 

His was the chief reason for rejoicing. For Lizerunt 
had always been able to extract ten shillings a week from 
the pickle-factory, and it was to be presumed that as 
Lizer Chope her earning capacity would not diminish ; 
and the wages would make a very respectable addition to 
the precarious revenue, depending on the mangle, that 
Billy extorted from his mother. As for Lizer, she was 
married. ‘That was the considerable thing; for she was 
but a few months short of eighteen, and that, as you know, 
is a little late. 

Of course there were very early quarrels; for the new 
Mrs. Chope, less submissive at first than her mother-in- 
law, took a little breaking in, and a liberal renewal of the 
fistic treatment once applied in her courting days. But the 
quarrels between the women were comforting to Billy: a 
diversion and a source of better service. 

As soon as might be Lizer took the way of womankind. 
This circumstance brought an unexpected half-crown from 
the evangelical rector who had married the couple gratis; 
for recognising Billy in the street by accident, and being 
told of Mrs. Chope’s prospects, as well as that Billy was 
out of work (a fact undeniable), he reflected that his 
principles did on occasions lead to discomfort of a 
material sort. And Billy, to whose comprehension the 
half-crown opened a new field of receipt, would doubt- 
less have long remained a client of the rector, had not 
that zealot hastened to discover a vacancy for a ware- 
house porter, the offer of presentation whereunto alienated 
Billy Chope for ever. But there were meetings and 
demonstrations of the Unemployed ; and it was said that 
shillings had been given away ; and, as being at a meeting 
in a street was at least as amusing as being in a street 
where there was no meeting, Billy often went, on the off 
chance. But his lot was chiefly disappointment: where- 
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fore he became more especial] y careful to furnish himself 
before leaving home. 

For certain weeks cash came less freely than ever 
from the two women. Lizer spoke of providing for 
the necessities of the expected child : a manifestly absurd 
procedure, as Billy pointed out, since, if they were unable 
to clothe or feed it, the duty would fall on its grand- 
mother. That was law, and nobody could get over it. 
But even with this argument, a shilling cost him many 
more demands and threats than it had used, and a deal 
more general trouble. 

At last Lizer ceased from going to the pickle-factory, 
and could not even help Billy’s mother at the mangle 
for long. Thislasted for near a week, when Billy, rising 
at ten with a bad mouth, resolved to stand no nonsense, 
and demanded two shillings. 

‘Two bob? Wot for?’ Lizer asked. 

‘’Cos I want it. None o’ yer lip.’ 

‘ Ain’t got it,’ said Lizer, sulkily. 

‘That’s a bleed’n’ lie.’ 

‘ Lie yerself.’ 

‘T’ll break y’in ’arves, ye blasted ’eifer!’ He ran at 
her throat and forced her back over a chair. ‘I'll pull 
yer face orf! If y’ don’t give me the money, gawblimy 
I'll do for ye!’ 

Lizer strained and squalled. ‘Le’ go! You'll kill me 
an’ the kid too!’ she grunted hoarsely. Billy’s mother 
ran in and threw her arms about him, dragging him away. 
‘Don’t Billy,’ she said, terrified. ‘ Don’t Billy—not now ' 
You'll get in trouble. Come away! She might go orf, 
an’ you'd get in trouble!’ 

Billy Chope flung his wife over and turned to his 
mother. ‘Take yer ’ands orf me,’ he said: ‘ go on, or I'll 
gi’ ye somethin’ for yerself.’. And he punched her in the 
breast by way of illustration. 

‘You shall ’ave what I’ve got, Billy, if it’s money,’ the 
mother said, ‘But don’t go an’ get yerself in trouble, 
don’t. Will a shillin’ do?’ 

‘No, it won’t. Think I’m a bloomin’ kid? I mean 
‘avin’ two bob this mornin’,’ 

‘I was a-keepin’ it for the rent, Billy, but ——’ 

‘Yus; think o’ the bleed’n’ landlord ‘fore me, doncher?’ 
And he pocketed the two shillings. ‘I ain’t settled with 
you yut, my gal,’ he added to Lizer; ‘ mikin’ about at 
‘ome an’ ’idin’ money. You wait a bit.’ 

Lizer had climbed into an erect position and, gravid 
and slow, had got as far as the passage. Mistaking this 
for a safe distance, she replied with defiant railings. 
Billy made for her with a kick that laid her on the lower 
stairs, and, swinging his legs round his mother as she 
obstructed him, entreating him not to get in trouble, he 
attempted to kick again in a more telling spot. Buta 
movement among the family upstairs and a tap at the 
door hinted of interference, and he took himself off. 

Lizer lay, doubled up on the stairs, howling : but her 
only articulate cry was, ‘Gawd ’elp me, it’s comin’ !’ 

Billy went to the meeting of the Unemployed, 
and cheered a proposal to storm the Tower of London. 
But he did not join the procession following a man 
with a handkerchief on a stick, who promised des- 
truction to every policeman in his path: for he 
knew the fate of such processions. With a few others 
he hung about the nearest tavern for a while, on 
the chance of the advent of a flush sailor from St. 
Katharine’s, disposed to treat out-o’-workers, Then he 
went alone to a quieter beer-house and took a pint or two 
at his own expense. A glance down the music-hall bills 
hanging in the bar having given him a notion for the 
‘tia he bethought himself of dinner, and made for 
1ome, 
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The front door was open, and in the first room, where 
the mangle stood, there were no signs of dinner. And this 
was at threeo’clock ! Billy pushed into the room behind, 
demanding why. 

‘ Billy,’ Lizer said faintly from her bed, ‘look at the 
baby!’ Something was moving feebly under a flannel 
petticoat. Billy pulled the petticoat aside and said, 
‘That? Well, it is a measly snipe.’ It was a blind, 
hairless homunculus, short of a foot long, with a skinny 
face set in a great skull. There was a black bruise on 
one side from hip to armpit. Billy dropped the petticoat 
and said, ‘ Where’s my dinner ?’ 

‘I dunno,’ Lizer responded hazily. ‘ Wot’s the time ?’ 

‘Time? Don’t try tokid me. You git up; goon. I 
want my dinner.’ 

‘ Mother’s gittin’ it, I think,’ said Lizer. ‘Doctor had 
to slap ’im like anythink ‘fore ’e’d ery. ’E don’t cry now 
much, ’E : 





‘Go on; out ye git. I do’want no more damn jaw. 
Git my dinner.’ 

‘I’m a-gittin’ of it, Billy, his mother said, at the door. 
She had begun when he first entered. ‘It won't be a 
minute.’ 

‘You come ’ere; y’aint alwis s’ ready to do ’er work, 
are ye? She ain't no call to stop there no longer, an’ I 
owe ’er one for this mornin’. Will ye git out, or shall I 
kick ye?’ 

‘She can’t, Billy,’ his mother said. And Lizer snivelled 
and said, ‘ You’re a damn brute. Y’ought to be bleedin’ 
well kicked.’ 

But Billy had her by the shoulders and began to 
haul; and again his mother besought him to remember 
what he might bring upon himself. At this moment the 
doctor’s dispenser, a fourth-year London Hospital student 
of many inches, who had been washing his hands in the 
kitchen, came in. For a moment he failed to com- 
prehend the scene. Then he took Billy Chope by the 
collar, hauled him pell-mell along the passage, kicked 
him (hard) into the gutter, and shut the door. 

When he returned to the room, Lizer, sitting up and 
holding on by the bed-frame, gasped hysterically : ‘ Ye 
bleedin’ makeshift, I’d ’ave yer liver out if I could 
reach ye! You touch my ‘usband, ye long pisenin’ 
‘ound you! Ow!’ And, infirm of aim, she flung a 
cracked tea-cup at his head. Billy's mother said, ‘ Y’ 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, you low blaggard. If 
‘is father was alive ’e’d knock yer ’ead orf. Call yourself 
a doctor—a passel o’ boys ! Git out! Go out o’ my 
‘ouse or I'll give y’in charge !’ 

‘ But—why, hang it, he’d have killed her.’ Then to 
Lizer—‘ Lie down.’ 

‘Shan’t lay down; keep orf! if you come near me I'll 
corpse ye. You go while ye’re safe !’ 

The dispenser appealed to Billy’s mother. ‘ For God’s 
sake make her lie down. She'll kill herself. I'll go. 
Perhaps the doctor had better come.’ And he went: 
leaving the coast clear for Billy Chope to return and 
Artuur Morrison, 





avenge his kicking. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BETRAYAL OF MONTROSE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 20th July, 1893. 


S1r,—I am glad to see that in the review of Mr. Alexander 
Murdoch’s translation of Bishop Wishart’s J/omtrose your 
reviewer upholds local tradition, historical evidence, and the 
general contemporary belief abroad as well as at home, that 
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the Marquis was treacherously and sordidly betrayed by the 
then Macleod of Assynt. I read the correspondence in your 
columns on this subject with much interest, but should not 
encroach on your space, had I not within the last six months 
acquired a book which in my judgment entirely supports the 
conclusions of your reviewer, as well as the testimony of 
Wishart and the other writers quoted, against the innocence of 
Macleod, (1) because it is written by an officer in Montrose’s 
army, who retreated with Henry Grahame and Colonel Johnson 
into Orkney after Montrose’s defeat, a Welshman, and no 
literate, but an honest fighting soldier, loyal to his rightful 
king; (2) because the military memoirs of this man—which 
may be in some respects compared to those of one John Shipp 
some hundred odd years later—were printed with the account 
of Glencairn’s Expedition—in which, also, John Gwyn _par- 
ticipated—by John Graham of Duchrie, from the original 
manuscript, with an introduction by Sir Walter Scott. 

The MSS. of Graham I have not seen, but strangely enough 
that of John Gwyn was sold only yesterday at Sotheby’s for 
85s., and I carefully compared it with my copy, with which it 
accords in every respect. It is bound as a small octavo, 
written in a fine bold hand, but bristling with blunders in 
spelling and grammar, all of which Scott has had conscien- 
tiously reproduced. I will transcribe John Gwyn’s statement 
premising that it immediately follows his account of the disas- 
trous defeat at the Pass of Ord : ‘ Colonel Grymes [Grahame}| 
retreats into Orkney upon the defeat of Montrose. Soon after, 
Montros marcht further into the Highlands, and Collonel 
Grymes (his natural brother) was coming up with a recruit of 
five hundred more men to him, and were come something near the 
place where he was defeated, which made Collonel Grymes to 
retreat, and march back into Orkney, where one Sir William 
Jonson was left governor; and upon a debate amongst them 
what but to do, they only talk’d (and that was all) as if they 
would go by sea, and rescue Montros, which they might easily 
have don, as there was no fear of an enemy thereabout, since 
the party of horse which beat him had don their work, and were 
gon far enough from those parts, and himself in the custody of a 
pretended old friend, who had few or no more for a guard upon 
him then were the family and servants of the house wherein he 
was in restraint, and in a manner conceal’d too, until there came 
forth a declaration that whosoever should apprehend and secure 
him, should have such a summe of money for his reward: But 
in the mean time, had we don any thing, we could not have don 
less then endeavour to fetch him off ; having had time enough, 
and to spare, for it, and the house he was in so very near the 
sea, as an opportunity offred for it: but the governor of 
Orkney choos’d rather to take some of the merchants’ shipps 
out of their harbour to carry himself, and others whom he 
pieas’d, away with him, leaving some of us behind a sacrifice 
to Lesley, and others our foes in the countrey. However, I 
mett with the best of the worst luck, for, by a kindness which I 
had don not long before to a gratefull person, came so home to 
me as to preserve me strangely ; and my last faire escape was an 
opportunity to get in an open boat to Shetland, and from there 
ina herring-bus for Holland, when your Majesty was under 
sayle for Scotland.’ 

Sir Walter appends these notes : ‘ Montrose was taken by 
Neal M’Leod of Assint, who having been one of the Marquis’s 
followers, hesitated for a time what course to pursue; but at 
length, partly from fear, and partly for the lucre of four hundred 
bolls of oatmeal, he delivered up his gallant general to Lesley’s 
soldiers.’ ‘The Castle of Ardvrach, the seat of Neil M’Leod of 
Assint, seems the place alluded to. It is situated on the north side 
of the lock of Assint, a large salt-water lake, and may have been 
liable to such surprisal as our author hints at. But it seems 
impossible that Montrose remained there long enough after 
his defeat, to have given Johnson time to have embarked from 
Kirkwall and doubled the northern extremity of Scotland. 
Another scheme for the liberation of the gallant Marquis had 
nearly succeeded. At the house of Grange where he was 
quartered for a night, the lady so “drug’d the possets” of his 
guards, that they all slept soundly, while Montrose, in a lady’s 
dress passed through amongst them, and was only discerned, 
and stopt by one of the outposts, where the centinel had not 
had his share of liquour. See the Memorie of the Somer 
villes, and the Memoirs of Montrose, Edit. 1819, p. 380.’ 

The account of Glencairn’s expedition contains the following 
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passage : ‘We marched straight to the Laird of Essen’s 
bounds. The general, having notice of his  Lordship’s 
departure, sent a strong party to bring him back, otherway to 
fight him. His Lordship having arrived in safety at the Laird 
of Essen’s, he offered his services to secure the passes, so that 
the whole army, though they were pursuing, should not be able 
to come near him that night. My Lord was obliged to accept 
of this favour, though this gentleman was said to be the person 
who betrayed the great Montrose ; yet others affirm it was his 
father-in-law, he being very young at the time.’ 

I think it highly probable that a search among the French, 
Flemish, and Dutch records would bring us further contem- 
porary evidence, as the press in those countries was free on 
subjects relating to England and Scotland, while the heavy 
hands of Cromwell, the Puritans, and Covenanters stifled all 
free writing and fair speaking. French writers to this day 
describe Montrose as ‘trahi par un traitre, and that Macleod 
of Assynt did betray Montrose there is evidence and to spare, 
and it is just and right that his memory and crime should be 
execrated for all time. Iam, etc. KENNETH CORNISH, 





REVIEWS 
CRITICISM AS SHE IS WROTE 


Outlines of English Literature. By WILLIAM RENTON, 
University Extension Manuals.) London: Murray. 


‘The position of Dr. Johnson as a historian resolves itself 
into the humbler one of a biographer. And his Lives of the 
Poets show even this position to have been of as humble a kind 
as the criticism with which the biography was supplemented.’ 
Thus Mr. William Renton ; and with the meaning which these 
contorted sentences seein intended to convey we are prepared 
to concur, to the extent of holding that Dr. Johnson never 
sought to attain the giddy heights of style whereon Mr. William 
Renton disports himself. The Sage never wrote ‘capable to’ 
where he meant ‘ capable of’; nor did he speak of ‘ ostracising’ 
people ‘from favour’; nor does he once allude, so far as we 
recollect, to Shakespeare’s ‘extraordinary Communal Sense.’ 
Yet all these things has Mr. William Renton done. ‘To 
Dickens as to Wagner,’ says Mr. Renton, ‘the sea, the night, 
the tempest were pregnant with instrumental effect; and 
what raises him to phenomenal (O!) rank as an artist is 
his power of nature dramatisation and orchestration.’ Also 
Dickens’s ‘middle register and mezza voce are as good as his 
low notes and his fortissimo.’ That is certainly superior to the 
humdrum and intelligible English of the Great Cham. Again, 
the eminent lexicographer never dreamed of applying the 
technical language of science to matters in which that lan- 
guage is wholly out of place. Hearken now to Mr. Renton: 
‘ According to Thackeray there is no such thing as perfection 
in character or equilibrium in action, but constant displacement 
acting in what is at the moment the line of least resistance.’ 
The ‘psychological explanation,’ it seems, of Becky Sharp’s 
failure, ‘expressed in biological terms, is this, that the function 
has all along been factitious, and at last overreaching itself suc- 
cumbs to the social environment’: so that Becky is, altogether, 
a remarkable instance of Thackeray’s ‘sense of the Evolution of 
character under the influence of its Environment.’ So, too, Mr. 
Ruskin, ‘more than any other author occupies on the spectrum 
a position complementary to that of Shakespeare.’ Once more, 
the author of the Zives foolishly forgot to adorn his page with 
diagrams. Mr. Renton deliberately obscures an already obscure 
text by the addition of divers strange figures, some in the 
similitude of windmills, others of whirligigs, and others yet 
again of fans, containing isopathic lines and the like, whereof, 
though ourselves have seen, ourselves had rather not speak. 
Furthermore, the venerable Doctor never hit upon the happy 
thought of expressing himself in algebraical formula. but 
Mr. Renton justly points out that the ‘constitutional quality ’ 
of Shakespeare’s genius ‘consisted in the spontaneity and 
pregnancy of Suggestion, combined with variety and harmony 
of Treatment, or (s + ~)S + (v +A) T. Lastly, if Boswell’s 
hero can be conceived of as having written of a contem- 
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porary what Mr. William Renton has written of Mr William 
Morris—‘ Associated with Rossetti and Burne-Jones in the 
practical effort to provide artistic house-decoration, and head 
of the firm of upholsterers trading under his name, [he] has 
achieved independent distinction as an artist by his mastery 
of decorative design, in ensemble as in detail, his fastidious 
draughtsmanship, and his subtle harmony of colour’—it is 
obvious that he would scarce have had the courage—the 
splendid audacity—to omit, as Mr. Renton has omitted, the 
harmless but most necessary [ADV. ]. 

If the unhappy passion for the jargon of science, and the 
lapse into puffing an upholsterer’s wares, were all—if the 
jangling and uncouth dialect could be tortured into an inter- 
pretation consistent with good sense and good taste—we 
should be delighted to part company with Mr. Renton 
without more ado. Unhappily, Mr. Renton’s literary judg- 
ments are too often such as provoke our hearty dissent. 
They range through all degrees of badness, from childish 
naivelé, as where, in contrast with Reid and Butler, he 
speaks of the ‘more heterodox Hume and Gibbon’ (‘more 
heterodox’ is good); through sheer foolishness, as where 
he speaks of Addison enjoying ‘the higher distinction, like 
Sidney, Noel, and Tennyson, of being an English author 
who is also an English gentleman’; to palpable vulgarity, as 
where he speaks of Mercutio as the ‘ deau ideal of the man 
about town,’ and of Pope entering as a mere boy ‘the Parlia- 
ment of Man-about-town’; and, finally, to criticisms which 
appear to us wrong-headed, and as indicative withal of a total 
want of the critical faculty as criticisms can be. We scarce 
blame him for assuming that Francis was Junius, nor for 
denying to Thomson that high place in the hierarchy of 
English poetry which is his due, and which the critics of the 
present century withhold from him. But what is to be said 
of the statement that ‘no personality of which we have so 
little direct information would be easier to reconstruct or 
‘understand’ than Shakespeare’s, and of the subsequent 
attempt at reconstruction? of the assertion that Swift's 
political satire lacks ‘ refinement and ingenuity’? of the dictum 
that Sir Walter’s character-drawing is of the Scottish school, 
‘the school of Raeburn, Wilkie, and Pettie’? (Raeburn, 
Wilkie, and Pettie !! The collocation takes away your breath.) 
This preposterous nonsense may in some sort prepare the 
reader for the further allegations that Hazlitt’s style ‘is 
careless and his criticism seldom brilliant and not always accu- 
rate, and that ‘De Quincey takes rank as the greatest prose 
writer in the language,’ though, somehow or other, Mr. Ruskin 
‘takes precedence of De Quincey as an artist in prose.’ 
These are but a few examples of Mr. Renton’s many sins of 
commission. His sins of omission are perhaps less numerous 
but they are no less heinous. Mr. George Meredith is not so 
much as mentioned, his place being usurped by George Eliot, 
nor has Mr. Renton thought fit to discuss the author of 
Mansfield Park. ’Tis better so, perhaps: for one who talks of 
‘Eliot’ without the George would probably not shrink from 
speaking either of Jane without the Austen, or Austen without 
the Jane. It may also be suggested that Mr. Mathew Arnold’s 
poetry calls for at least as much attention as Mr. Roden 
Noel's. 

There are certain drawbacks incident to any attempt to treat 
of English literature in a handbook, and for our part, we confess 
we think that attempt should not be made. But at least those 
inevitable faults need not be wantonly aggravated: and Mr. 
William Renton has aggravated every one of them. He was 
bound to be dogmatic, but he need not have been bumptious : 
he was bound to make sweeping and unqualified generalisa- 
tions, but they need not have been absurd. Nay, the book 
fails to possess the one feature which sometimes lends to such 
compilations a practical utility. Dates are attached to the 
names of the chief authors alone, and in no case to those of 
their works. The sole merit we can allow Mr. Renton is 
that of having almost discarded the cant of morality: but 
he has substituted for it the much less intelligible cant of 
science, ina jargon of his own which has not been equalled 
Since the days of Polonius. As a University Extension lec- 
turer we confidently predict for him a brilliant future: so 
that the housemaid shall arise and call him blessed, and the 
housewife shall despair and call him something else. But as 
a critic and a man of letters we fear that his function has 
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all along been factitious, and that at last, overreaching itself, 


it will succumb to its environment. Or to put the matter 
concisely in plain algebra and English, Mr. Renton’s consti- 
tutional quality as a critic is (d—)* bad, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CRICKET 


The Young Cricketer’s Tutor. By JOHN NYREN. Edited 
by CHARLES WHIBLEY. London: Nutt. 


‘The history of cricket,’ says Mr. Whibley in his charming 
appreciation of old John Nyren’s works and days, ‘is still to 
write. It has been made by a hundred heroes; it is dis- 
tinguished by a thousand feats of prowess ; but where, save in 
the hieroglyphics of the score-book, shall we find an adequate 
record?’ Where indeed? The Badminton volume of essays 
deals rather with the philosophy of the art ; the Doctor’s book, 
of which we all hoped so much, is a poor lifeless thing 
stuffed with the sawdust of statistics and containing no more 
than one sufficient portrait—that of the mother of the Graces, 
ever to be revered by all good cricketers; and the almanacs 
of the game—Wisden’s for our money—albeit the runs 
of yester-year are duly chronicled therein, may never tell us 
how and why an historic match has been lost and won. 
There is ever more in the play than is entered in the score- 
sheet—much more than meets the eye of that soulless 
creature of democratic pennies called the sporting scribe— 
more even than is dreamed of by the most watchful among 
fieldsmen or the subtlest slow-bowler. No doubt our system 
of scoring could be improved ; why cannot the fielding be 
analysed as well as the bowling, and diagrams made of the 
strokes, which make up a ‘longhand,’ in the great games of 
the year? But even though the score of Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s were made as eyplicit as the record of a base-ball 
match in These States, we should lack a worthy interpreter. 
The athlete, as Mr. Whibley points out, is too seldom possessed 
of ‘the faculty for translating action into words,—'tis easier 
far to transmute words into action—and of the many cricketers, 
who have essayed the task, only the author of Cricketers of my 
Time has risen to the height of his argument. 

John Nyren was the son of Richard Nyren, who kept the 
Bat and Ball Inn on Broad Halfpenny, and for many years 
captained the famous Hambledon eleven. That he was a born 
cricketer goes without saying ; for the rest a ‘ worthy old Jesuit’ 
taught hima little Latin (he is able to misquote Virgil on page 61, 
whereof more anon), and himself learned to play the fiddle well 
enough to protect his father’s poultry-yart from the gipsies. Next 
to cricket, indeed, the Hambledon folk loved music ; Tom 
Sueter, who ‘kept’ for them, had a sweet counter-tenor voice, 
and with George Lear, the safest longstop of his day, often joined 
in catch or glee at the Bat and Ball ; while John Small the elder, 
reputed the best judge of a short run in the Club, was a master 
of the double-bass. On one occasion when the last-named was 
crossing a field on his way to a musical party a vicious bull 
made at him; whereupon ‘our hero with the characteristic 
coolness and presence of mind of a good cricketer began playing 
upon his bass to the admiration and perfect satisfaction of the 
mischievous beast. The Duke of Dorset—himseif a keen 
cricketer and a thorough musician—came to hear of John’s 
musical talent and sent him a handsome violin, carriage-paid. 
John, ‘like a true and simple-hearted Englishman’, sent his 
Grace two bats and balls of the best as an acknowledgment : 
nor did he omit to pay for the carriage. Buck—whose real 
name was Peter Seward—was the club jester. Nyren favours 
us with one of his goodthings. The team journeyed to outland 
matches in a huge caravan, built especially ad hoc. Hamp- 
shire roads are and were ‘ tedious’ rutty, and one fine day the 
vehicle was overturned, and all its contents, save Buck, tumbled 
out in the road. Buck refused to leave his seat and bade them 
right the vehicle—with him in it: for, quoth he, ‘one good 
turn deserves another.’ The repartee, we are told, was admired 
for a week. Then, there was that ‘anointed clodstumper’, Tom 
Walker, whose ‘hard ungain scrag-of-mutton frame’ and 
‘wilted apple-john face’ furnished the rest with an everlasting 
fund of amusement. Nyren introduces us to all the ‘choice 
fellows’ of the Hambledon Club, and with a phrase or two of 
curious felicity comments on the artistry of each. And what 
could be better than this description of the scene on Broad 
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Halfpenny during a close finish (Hambledon playing England 
had two wickets to fall and wanted ten notches to win)? ‘ There 
was Sir Horace Mann walking about outside the ground cutting 
down the daisies with his stick—a habit with him when he was 
agitated ; the old farmers leaning forward upon their tall old 
staves and the whole multitude perfectly still.’ Noah Mann of 
the gipsy countenance went in and—but whosoever wishes to 
learn the issue must buy or borrow the book! In spite of his 
ignorance of English grammar the old rustic is so much a 
master of style that he misquotes the erd rather than mar the 
‘lose of a sentence. 

Most of Nyren’s advice to the young batsman holds good at 
the present day in spite of the infinitely greater variety of 
modern bowling. To Nyren the style is the batsman, and a 
‘longhand’—compiled by slabberdash smiting—an outrage on 
art. What he would have said to the Hewett of last season 
we dare not imagine! Perhaps he would have been content 
with a quiet reference to that batsman’s achievements during 
in ’93. However that may be, when we chance upon the 
profound aphorism, ‘More errors are committed in a man’s 
making himself up to hit than in the hitting, we are not dis- 
posed to question the soundness of his first principles. As 
regards bowling, he will have it that whatever David Harris 
did must needs be right, and ab;olutely refuses to see any 
difference between round-arm bowling, which was beginning to 
be practised at the time his book was written, and the most 
obvious throwing. He appeals to Mr. Ward to use his in- 
fluence and excite the gentlemen of England to resist the inno- 
vation. Even wiliness in the bowler finds little favour in 
his eyes: a sound delivery and a steady pitch are more to 
him than the multitude of wickets. He is a purist of the 
purists, and particularly warns the young bowler against 
Lambert’s advice to /w/st the ball. Not altogether without 
reason : for an underhand bowler with a high delivery cannot 
break the ball without losing pace and accuracy of pitch, 
and, on the whole, a good length lob coming fast from the 
bowler’s breast is more effective than a_ breaking ball 
which keeps low all the way—so that the batsman gets 
a better view—and can be easily played with the pads. That 
part of Nyren’s book which treats of the beautiful art of field- 
ing is quite as good as the chapter in Mr. Lyttelton’s booklet 
and better than anything in Badminton. The fielding of the 
Hambledon men, if it all approached his ideal of excellence, 
must have been a sight to see. A few ‘hints to those who are 
ambitious of playing a keen and manceuvring rather than a 
plain and straightforward game’ embody his conception of the 
captain’s office. One of his suggestions is distinctly immoral. 
‘Endeavour by every means in your power, says this wily 
veteran, ‘such as by changing the bowling, by little alterations 
in the field, or by any excuse you can invent, to delay the time, 
that the strikers may become cold and inactive.’ A list of the 
members of the Mary-le-Bone Club—less than two hundred 
strong in the thirties—is the last of a book, in which there is 
never a word of batting averages or bowling analyses. 

Certes, the ancient chronicler of Hambledon’s heyday is 
thrice happy in his new editor. Mr. Whibley, who knows that 
cricket is something more than acted arithmetic, can sympa- 
thise with Nyren’s attitude of grave admiration. Himself is 
one of the few who appreciates the lyric beauty of Shrews- 
bury’s batting; and when he remarks that the Doctor ‘is 
monumental, Egyptian, rather than graceful’ (ourselves had 
preferred to use the antithesis of Doric and Ionic) ‘and you 
feel that flourish or fice//e would be a violation of his style’, 
the ideal critic of the game is manifest. Here indeed is a 
work to buy rather than to borrow, and withal of a gentlemanly 
exterior. The frontispiece, by the way, is likely to puzzle the 
knowledgeable ‘lobster.’ ’Tis a ‘View of the Mary-le-Bone 
Club’s Cricket Ground,’ and was published in ’33 or there- 
abouts. The fieldsmen appear to be placed anyhow, and 
several of them are standing with knees bent and feet planted 
wide apart. The batsman, who is about to play the ball, leans 
away towards his wicket, and, if he fails to remove his own 
bails, will assuredly spoon up a simple catch ; but the catch will 
certainly not be held, unless the ball goes straight into the 
hands of some one of the broad-breeched loons who are posing 
round the pitch. What in the world would Humphreys—who 
may be defined as David Harris lus a fourfold break—say of 
such a collection of mandrakes ? 
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LAW-BOOKS 


What are Teinds ? An Account of the History of Tithes in 
Scotiand. By WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. Edinburgh : 
Green. 

Trusts, Trustees, and the Trust Acts in Scotland. By CHARLES 
R. A. HOWDEN, M.A., Advocate. An Outline of Legal 
Philosophy. By W.A.Watt, LL.B. Edinburgh: Clark. 


‘What are Teinds?’ asks our author. ‘I know not, neither 
do I care, responds the general ; nor is his interest quickened 
when he learns they are much the same as tithes. A dull 
subject breeds a dull book ; and the outcome of Mr. Black’s 
labours is an inelegant compendium, loosely pieced together 
out of by no means recondite works. Yet the writer is pains- 
taking and means well, and there was a want of some short 
and comparatively popular treatise of teinds, which have an 
obvious interest of their own. The strange nomenclature is the 
first difficulty. Multiplepoinding itself is not a harder nut to 
crack. Even the educated Scot could scarce tell off-hand what 
is a ‘process of augmentation, modification, and locality’ ; and 
the ‘titular tacksman,’ despite his brave alliteration, is sadly 
deficient in charm. But to the historical student it is deeply 
interesting to note how the ways and means of the Old Church 
were adapted to the New; and the Statute Book and the law 
reports are more instructive than any stories of violence and 
martyrdom can be. 

In early ages the Church existed on the free-will offerings of 
the faithful: nor was it till the time of Charles the Great, or, 
(say) the year 800, that provision was made for the regular 
exaction of tenths. The Culdee Church, which was rather 
tribal than territorial, was supported by its own lands, and it is 
only from the time of King David (of Scotland) and the 
establishment of the supremacy of Rome that the system else- 
where prevalent throughout Christendom obtained in Northern 
Britain. The Scots Church of old time was inefficiently 
organised : the right to tithes existed nominally but could not 
be regularly enforced. The larger and wealthier foundations 
had many disputes concerning money matters, and these 
disputes were mostly referred to Rome. But reference to 
Rome cost much money ; and the Abbots of Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Jedburgh, and Kelso contrived a system of arbitration 
under which a quarrel between any two of them was referred 
to the two others. Not merely were pluralities common, but 
their holder was sometimes only an ecclesiastic in name. 
Thus, Alexander Stewart, a natural son of James IV., who fought 
and fell with his father at Flodden, was Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews, Abbot of Dunfermline, and Prior of Coldingham. 
He and his like could exact their full rights : not so the minor 
clergy. At the Reformation two hundred ana sixty-two out of 
nine hundred and forty parishes had lay patrons. The clergy 
these presented had a right to all the parochial teinds, but the 
patrons, by arrangement, kept good part of them in their own 
hands; so that the inferior priests, being poor and badly paid, 
were unable to make any stand against the new doctrine. The 
way in which the archbishops and bishops collated 
their sons to benefices and dowered their daughters with church 
lands was found a scandal even by the provincia! council held 
at Edinburgh in 1559. The year after, John Knox drew out his 
constitution for the new church, which looked well enough on 
paper, but turned out the veriest castle inthe air. He assumed 
that all that xominally belonged to the Old Church would 
actually pass to the New, and be divided among the parsons, 
the poor, and the teachers. But the nobles, experts in the art 
of filching, were already at work. Queen Mary herself, devout 
Catholic as she was, had taken a good slice of the old church ; 
and the new parsons were fain to content themselves with a 
third of the teinds, and that not always regularly paid. Every- 
thing was in great confusion until, in 1617, a commission fixed 
the minimum stipend, and provided duly for its regular exaction 
from every several parish. 

Teinds, then, or tithes, are different from stipend or ministers’ 
income ; for teinds are owned by various persons or corpora- 
tions not necessarily ecclesiastical, but stipend is a perpetual 
tax on them: a burden tending to increase in weight and 
volume at intervals of not less than twenty years ; for then the 
parish minister may apply to the court for an augmentation. 
This can only be granted out of the free or unexhausted teinds, 
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on a calculation made in chalders of victual—viz., corn or meal : 
‘a method archaic and clumsy,’ as Mr. Black most justly ob- 
serves. But lawyers were ever the straitest formalists ; and 
regarding the management of the grave-yard, the support of 
the parish church, the repair of the manse, many details are 
still regulated by pre-Reformation law or custom. 

Mr. Howden’s manual of trust law comes at a fortunate 
moment. It happens that the standard law-books on Trusts 
in Scotland have been allowed to fall far behind the time, while 
the development of the law—both case-made and statutory— 
has proceeded apace. The result has bee to create a real 
demand for such a book as Mr. Howden’s; and it may be said 
at once that his book is worthy to supply it. It is an old 
story that the great quality of a professional lawyer consists 
less in his own knowledge of the law than in his knowledge of 
where to look for it. So complex and so all-embracing are the 
applications of legal principle to the ever varying conditions of 
human life, that it is scarce within the limits of human attain- 
ment to become a walking law-dictionary ; but it is indispens- 
able to your lawyer that he should have at his fingers’ ends a 
copious and comprehensive index. And therefore the paramourt 
value of law-books is the facility of reference to authorities they 
supply him withal. It is precisely in this respect that Mr. How- 
den’s book is designed to meet the needs of Scottish lawyers. 
He has been more concerned to digest accurately and briefly the 
effect of statutes and decisions than to make a reasoned exposi- 
tion of the principles on which the Scots law of trusts is based— 
a plan not inappropriate to a work which the author intends to 
be of use ‘not only to lawyers, but also to the large class of 
persons who themselves occupy the position of trustees.’ At 
the same time the book is comprehensive, and complete within 
the limits which the author has fixed for himself. The 
chapters on Powers, on Executors, and on Foreign Law and 
Jurisdiction are, for example, thoroughly well done, and the 
style throughout the book is as terse as it is lucid. 

Mr. Watt’s little book appeals to an entirely different set of 
readers. It isan introduction to the principles of legal science— 
an attempt (in the author’s words) to focus upon jurisprudence 
the various lights derived from historic, analytic, and philosophic 
sources. Many readers will be alarmed, some may be frightened 
away altogether, by the announcement in his preface that ‘the 
standpoint is approximately Hegelian.’ Such not unnatural 
alarm, however, is not justified by the actual contents of the 
book, which are not in the least obscured by any effort to 
reproduce the methods of the great philosopher's ‘dialectic.’ 
On the contrary, the book is well written, and avoids with equal 
success superficiality and abstruseness. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ART 


Swimming. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and WILLIAM HENRY. 
‘The Badminton Library.’ London: Longmans. 


The joint authors of the new Badminton volume are 
Honorary Secretaries to the Life-Saving Society, and are both 
on the Committee of the Amateur Swimming Association, 
whose chairman, moreover, Mr. Archibald Sinclair still is, 
It is thus abundantly clear that in many important respects the 
Badminton editors could not have chosen writers abler or 
having greater authority to compile them their number on 
swimming. So far as in-door swimming and its various 
developments are concerned, the information is excellent as it 
isabundant. But to many of us a rather broader view of the 
pastime might have seemed desirable. Thus, the whole sub- 
ject of swimming and bathing in the open is disposed of in 
a chapter eighteen pages long, of which four are wasted 
on Captain Webb’s swim across Channel ; whereas the new 
sport of water-polo alone occupies thirty-nine pages, the 
management of swimming meetings another thirty-one, 
The really important subject of life-saving is dealt with even 
more fully, no fewer than eighty-eight pages being devoted tu 
it. Again, under the head of ‘Scientific Swimming’ you have 
descriptions at length of smoking under water, eating under 
water, drinking under water, the Monte Cristo sack feat, and 
other tricks of the kind; but there is never a word about the 
surf swimming of the Pacific islanders, never a line about the 
extraordinary headers you may see no further off than Antwerp ; 
and, though there is a beautiful picture of ‘bringing a rope to 
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shore from the wreck’, you can find no hint how to leave and 
how to regain a beach on which a heavy sea is breaking. 
Instruction as to getting into a boat from the water is also 
desirable: with a few suggestions as to how to get rid of 
your clothes—as when you are overboard with no chance of 
immediate assistance. 

Though the art of swimming has been known to civilised 
nations (and much better, apparently, to savages) from the 
earliest times, there is singularly little reference to it in antique 
literature and art. The vapour bath appears to have driven 
out it of fashion among the ancients, as among the Orientals 
of to-day. Messrs. Sinclair and Henry lay great stress upon 
the ceremonial bathing of the natives of India, and draw 
the wrong conclusion that swimming commonly forms part 
of the exercise. In England the art appears to have been 
long held an essential to a gentleman’s education, but the 
earliest work on it is Sir Everard Digby’s, published in Latin 
in 1587,a book much plagiarised by later writers. Not till 
"16 was any treatise of real value set forth, the first being 
Scientific Swimming by J. Frost, a Nottingham teacher. 
Even so late as 57 you find in C. Richardson’s /mstructions in 
the Art of Swimming the surprising surmise that to the writer’s 
knowledge a quarter-mile had never been swum in the quarter- 
hour. At Rossall, nowadays, no boy may bathe in the sea 
until he has swum the quarter in ten minutes, a hundred 
and twenty yards of it on his back, and the first fifteen 
under water. But the art of fast swimming has amazingly 
advanced in the last few years. To take the mile amateur 
championship, contested in open still-water since ’73: in ’77 
the course was covered for the first time in less than the 
half-hour, nor was this record equalled until the August of 
’92, when it was cut by nearly sixty-seven seconds. The 
winner was not eligible to compete again, but the race was won 
this year (as late as Saturday, July 8th) in fifty-five seconds 
less time than in ’92, the ‘record time’ being cut under the 
twelve months by a whole two minutes. This most surprising 
result is unquestionably due to the over-arm stroke. Two 
district schools of over-arm swimming are now recognised: 
Mr. Horace Davenport and the professional Finney being 
representatives of the elder, whereas Nuttall, with Greasley and 
Tyers, the amateur mile champions of ’92 and ’93, are the best 
known exponents of the new. The fully illustrated descrip- 
tions in the present volume are clear and concise, but our authors 
do not blink the fact that the pace of our fastest swimmers is 
an effect of accident—not training. Indeed, the best of them 
can give no such explanation of their method as might serve 
to illustrate a theory. 

The wreck of the Victoria, on Captain Bourke’s own show- 
ing, has driven home the argument that swimming should 
be natural as walking and riding. Messrs. Sinclair and 
Henry's more important chapters refer to the land-drills 
for teaching (1) swimming itself, (2) the best means of 
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rescuing the drowning, and (3) the three accepted methods 
of resuscitation. The results obtained in the first depart- 
ment are surprising enough, though probably less so than 
the inventors of the scheme have claimed. No doubt in dealing 
with a large disciplined class, whether of soldiers or school 
children, by constant practice on shore you may _ ingrain 
into your pupils such an artificial movement of the legs and 
arms as will materially aid them when they get afloat, and 
at the same time give them a certain measure of that 
confidence in whose absence swimming cannot be quickly 
learned. We understand that a first lesson enables not 
a few to support themselves in the water, that with some 
day's practice more than half should be thus capable ; and here- 
after as every swimmer knows, everything is easy. Such a drill 
is doubtless expedient with a class, but with individuals the 
older methods are still unequalled : in respect of which it is to 
note that there is here no mention of what may be called the 
Oxford System (to be seen in practice any warm afternoon at 
Parson’s Pleasure) ; nor in our authors’ account of the belt, as 
an aid to the learner under certain circumstances, is there any 
reference to the pneumatic swimming collar, perhaps the 
simplest and most effective of all contrivances to that end. 
Rescue drill includes four methods of laying hold, and four 
for getting loose when the rescuer himself is clutched. The 
systems taught to the resuscitation class are our own Silvester 
(in practice since °33), the Marshall Hall, and the Howard, 
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the last now better known as the American. (In all three the 
chief thing is artificial breathing.) Accomplishment in such 
drills will certainly tend to increase the usefulness of the 
citizen. This work is now being done by the newly formed 
Life-Saving Society, of which the Duke of York is President. 
Last year a national competition for teams of four was inaugu- 
rated, and twenty-four squads competed. Hundreds of lectures, 
too, have been delivered all over the country, while classes 
have been started in connection with the Board Schools, as 
with the Metropolitan Police. 


THE GREAT PLANTAGENET 


Edward the First. By Professor T. F. Tour. London: 
Macmillan. 


Professor Tout, while fully appreciating the heroism and 
patriotism of the great king, is anything but blind to the 
darker side of his character. Edward’s early youth was wild 
and violent, and he probably shared in some of the excesses 
that made his mother’s kin so bitterly hated of the English- 
man. Fortunately for himself, his introduction into public life 
at his father’s hands, between 1252 and 1254, as grantee of the 
royal possessions in France, with the gift of the earldom of 
Chester (he was the first heir of the Crown who enjoyed the 
honour) and the king’s land in Wales, soon gave him an in- 
sight into the practical difficulties of medieval politics, and 
made him, even before the Baron’s War, the premier states- 
man in the island. When, in 1259, he really entered the 
arena of English politics, he found a party ready for his 
lead. The government of the kingdom was in the hands of 
the Baronage and its chiefs: Clare of Gloucester that is, and 
Simon de Montfort, who, heading a nation exhausted by papal 
exactions and foreign insolence, had turned the queen’s kin 
neck-and-crop out of the kingdom, and put the government 
under what the eighteenth century would have called a Whig 
junta, namely, a committee of the great houses. But a new 
class was rising: thegnhood of Anglo-Saxon days was re- 
appearing in knighthood, now distinct from the nobility, and 
was acquiring political importance ‘from the new fashion 
of summoning knights of the shire to treat with the king in 
general Parliament.’ These men presented their petition to 
Edward, and he took up their cause, and thereby got some 
reforms. Foratime he also sought to co-operate with Ear] 
Simon, but the relations never seem to have been really 
cordial. ’Tis impossible to say much of the Earl’s true 
character. His stock was bad ; his father was the worst among 
the persecuting brigands who befouled the name and fame of 
the Crusader, his own sons grew up to be murderers and 
marauders of the bad French type; and he himself was an 
alien and an adventurer. He was no doubt a consummate 
intriguer and a good soldier ; but whether his reforms were or 
were not results of political expediency is now impossible to 
decide. Edward, as we have said, could not go shoulder to 
shoulder with him for any length of time : andan outcome of it 
was the fight at Lewes. Defeat and captivity did but broaden 
the prince’s views; and, when Earl Simon had proved 
a failure, he stood before the nation at Ludlow as the true 
representative of orderly and constitutional progress. Before 
Evesham he promised to observe all the good laws of the land, 
and take care that England should be ruled by Englishmen 
alone; on the field he approved himself a great soldier, even 
as in his dealings with Leicester’s ‘ disinherited’ partisans he 
did the work of a great statesman. 

Then, ensuring his pious, incapable, self-willed father a 
peaceful ending to a reign of storms and troubles, he sailed 
from England, the last Crusader. His crusade was a 
mournful business. Himself was the peer of Godfrey of 
Bouillon; but the miserable French princes and the 
more miserable Popes had lost the old Catholic spirit ; the 
crusading enthusiasm had died when the successor of St. 
Peter, for greed of territory or personal spite, had preached 
crusades against Christian sovereigns. Edward reached the Holy 
Land only to see that his ideal was impossible. He came home 
to the great work of his life. His first task lay on the Con- 
tinent, where the lawyers of the Parliament were seeking to wrest 
from us the last fragment of our Angevin inheritance. Professor 
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Tout devotes a whole chapter (Chapter V.) to a consideration 
of Edward’s foreign policy between 1272 and 1285. It is a 
great mistake, as he shows, for such masters of the historical- 
picture style of history as the late J. R. Green, to describe 
this king as uninterested in Continental politics. Edward had 
no more intention of resigning his heritage in France—which, 
by reason of the Gascon wine trade alone, was of peculiar im- 
portance to his island kingdom—than his great-grandfather, the 
second Henry, before him. He was opposed, especially after 
the accession of Philip the Fair, by reckless and unscrupulous 
enemies: but his diplomacy was straightforward, he never 
attempted to repudiate his feudal obligations, and he had his 
reward. Although he could never claim a great victory in the 
field, he preserved the Great Duchy intact for the victor of 
Cressy and Poitiers to lose. 

Professor Tout, who filled a chair for several years ata Welsh 
University, is especially interesting as to Edward’s relations 
with Wales. In the days of the early Norman kings, Welsh 
Nationalism meant as little or as much, but certainly no more, 
than it means in those of the later Guelphs. The first great 
Norman lords who carried fire and sword into the land found— 
no nation but—merely a number of tribes and septs, most busily 
engaged in cutting each other’s throats. The conquering 
marchmen, like their kinsmen in Ireland, formed their 
own petty states, and soon mixed themselves up in the 
tribal wars. Acting on the clansman’s hatred of the alien and 
turning the great bardic and literary revival to their own profit, 
the Lords of Gwynedd, which included Anglesea and the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Merioneth and Carnarvon, aspired to rule ail 
Wales. Llywelyn ab Jowerth, one of the few Celtic statesmen the 
Muse of History deigns to recognise, and his less fortunate 
grandson, Llywellyn ab Gruffydd, at last extorted from the 
English government a recognition of their right to the feudal 
overlordship. Had Llywellyn ab Gruffydd had the sense to 
rest content with his winnings he had died Prince of Wales; 
for Edward, himself the most loyal of vassals, never interfered 
with a vassal who did his duty. But the last Welsh prince 
failed to see that the house of Montfort, with whom he had 
intrigued in 1265, counted for nothing in 1280, and that England 
was now united under a popular king: he threw crown and life 
on a desperate cast and gave his overlord the chance to civilise 
his Wales. Inthe hour of triumph Edward acted with con- 
spicuous moderation. The Statute of Rhuddlan retained the 
names of the old cantreds, but introduced the system of local 
government; sheriffs, coroners and the rest were set up, and 
Edward built many towns to which English folk flocked: the old 
tribal law associated with the name of Howel the Good 
‘detestable as such an embodiment of clannish custom must 
have appeared to the king) being allowed to linger on, with 
certain changes, as the common law of the Cymri. It is super- 
fluous to add that in Professor Tout’s sober pages Archbishop 
Peckham, portrayed in those days as the destroyer of freedom 
and religion, is figured as the true ecclesiastical reformer he 
was. 

There is little to add to or to criticise in our author’s able 
sketch of Edward’s legislation. In his statutes of Mortmain, 
de Donis, and Quia Emptores he laid the foundation of the 
system whereunder the latter-day conveyancer is enabled to 
earn his daily bread to the questionable advantage of Her 
Majesty’s lieges. Professor Tout follows Blackstone in his 
explanation of the great statute of Quia Emptores—which, 
in truth, abolished the feudal system by rendering further sub- 
infeudation impossible. Space will not permit us to follow 
him into this somewhat intricate subject, but he might refer 
with advantage to Mr. Challis’ recent work on the law of real 
property. In respect of Edward’s history as the founder of 
Parliament-—of his several unsuccessful attempts until at last, 
on the principle that what touches all should be approved by 
all, he summoned the Three Estates to Westminster in 1293— 
Mr. Tout is interesting and accurate. He shows that Edward's 
system of calling on the Estates to aid in the government 
was common to the other princes of Europe; he fails to 
make it clear why Edward’s Parliament alone has stood 
the test of time. The idea of the oneness of the kingdom and 
the common interest of all classes was grasped by the Plan- 
taganet as by no other sovereign. Improving on Montfort’s 
example, he sent his writs not to the towns direct (as Simon 
had done) but to the sheriffs, who summoned the folk in the 
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shires to elect their knights. The separation of the knights 
or thegns from the nobility was never attempted outside 
England : everywhere else they were classed as members of 
the nobility, and therefore as separate from the middle-class 
interest. The absence of county repre:entation and the con- 
tinuance of obsolete feudal laws explain more than any other 
cause the collapse of such institutions as the Diet, the Cortes, 
and the States-General. It is disappointing in this connection 
that Professor Tout should ignore the important fact that 
in Edward’s office of guardian of the peace, in his grandson’s 
time developed into justice, is the kernel of the whole history 
of rural government in England. 

He writes with fulness of the Scottish troubles: dis- 
posing completely of the idea that our attempt meant lawless 
aggression. Edward refused to dismember that kingdom when 
he might have done so by dividing it, like ‘an ordinary fief, 
among the representatives of the coheiresses. He made John 
Balliol, his man with the best title, sub-king ; and, as in the 
case of the Welshmen, he stepped in only when his feudatory 
took to intriguing with the enemy. He sought to preserve Scots 
customs ; he summoned Scotsmen to his Parliament; with his 
last breath he rebuked his worthless heir for slaying the 
common folk of Scotland whose only crime was obedience to 
their chiefs. Had helived....! 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Dr. Sandys, who has done much good service to scholarship 
has never achieved a more thorough or a more satisfactory piece 
of work than his edition of Aristotle's Constitution of Athens 

London: Macmillan). The discovery of this important 

treatise set scholars all over the world to emend and to 
comment, and Dr. Sandys has made a digest of their labours. 
With how enormous a mass of material he has had to deal 
is revealed in the bibliography prefixed to this edition. His 
work is invaluable. He has made some important contributions 
to the emendation of the text, and he is a master of Aristotelian 
usage and phraseology. His historical commentary includes 
every piece of evidence that confirms, elucidates, or controverts 
the text. Still, it cannot be said that he contributes very 
much to the solution of the historical problems. In fact, he is 
sometimes cumbered by excess of illustrative matter, and he 
does not always seem able to get a clear conception of his 
historical situations. His account of the revolution of the Four 
Hundred (a difficult and complicated subject) is obscure and 
confused. But if we may not look for original suggestion, we 
may ever be sure that all the evidence is before us. The value 
of the edition is very much enhanced by a set of elaborate and 
excellent indices. 

Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s edition of Herodotus, Books V. and VI. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press), is written to meet the need of the 
final classical schools at Oxford. ‘The notes are chiefly in- 
tended for historical students--for whom also the excursuses 
have been written.’ The volume, however, promises more 
than it gives : for here is a large and expensive edition of two 
books of Herodotus, in which the notes are generally meagre 
and insufficient, while the editor disclaims discussion as to 
the dialect. These faults are partly redeemed by some twenty 
historical appendices, in which the more difficult questions 
raised by Herodotus are reviewed: but even these seem a 
little out of place, for they read like stray passages divorced 
from their proper context in a history. Mr. Abbott hopes to 
‘complete the whole of Herodotus on a similar plan.’ He 
would deserve better of scholars were he to restrict himself 
to the discussion of historical problems without undertaking 
a commentary on the text. 

Mr. Welldon, who translated the Politics and the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle some time ago, has now published a translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics (London: Macmillan). Considering the 
difficulties that Aristotle presents, his version must be pro- 
nounced a success : for it is accurate and generally intelligible. 
More than this we could scarce expect, for it is as impossible 
to give the equivalent of Aristotle in English as it is to trans- 
late the matchless qualities of Virgil. Aristotle wrote with 
4 complete disregard of form and rhythm, and he made use in 
every page of clumsy conventions to express abstract ideas ; but 
In spite of all this, his own genius, and the marvellous strength 
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of the Greek language prevented him from being dull or 
commonplace. It is impossihle, however, to reproduce the 
virtues of his style, and Mr. Welldon’s version too often conveys 
a flat and insipid impression. Still, he has given a fair equiva- 
lent in English for the most part simple and unambiguous. 
Phrases like ‘ accidental homonymy ’, “ architectonic acts’, ‘ad 
infinitum’, are not frequent, but they were better avoided 
altogether. One practical consideration suggests itself: the 
book would have been rendered far more useful for purposes of 
reference if the pages and lines of Bekker’s text had been 
quoted in the margin. 

Mr. H.G. Dakyns has devoted himselfto thetask of translating 
The Works of Xenophon, and the second volume containing five 
books of the Hed/enics and some of the minor works (London: 
Macmillan) is now before us. Gratitude is due to him for his 
labours on a somewhat neglected author. He has written an 
elaborate introduction and a ‘ copy’ (to revive an ancient word) 
of notes. This second volume contains a discussion on the 
position of Xenophon as an historian of Athens, which would 
have been better placed in the first. Mr. Dakyns has suffered 
the usual fate of those who limit their interests to a single author; 
he has lost his sense of proportion and exaggerates Xenophon’s 
merits. His defence of the He//enics compels him to adopt a 
somewhat baseless conjecture and ‘the note on the historian’s 
probable method’ with its ‘motifs’, ‘difsychia’, ‘ archic prin- 
ciples’, ‘Epimethean’ and ‘Promethean’ designs, reminds us 
only of Mr. Moulton on the drama. Nor does his apprecia- 
tion of Xenophon’s style seem sober or judicial. ‘All these 
things,’ he says, ‘has Xenophon by his photographic art and 
his Euripidean or Zeuxis-like skill, wrought for us; so that 
the feeling left on our minds is one of exhilaration and con- 
tent. We must confess that we have rarely been so affected. 
The translation is better than the introduction, and Mr. Dakyns 
has evidently taken great pains to be accurate. His worst 
fault is a tendency to diffuseness and the choice of a pretentious 
vocabulary : as when the Lacedzemonians ‘ debouched into the 
bi-marine region,’ or the soldiers, who were looting ‘appro- 
priated the contents.’ Nor does he always avoid the snares of 
the nymph, Mixed-Metaphors. 

Mr. Warde Fowler has an excellent subject in Zhe City- 
State of the Greeks and Romans (London: Macmillan), which 
is intended to serve as an introduction to the study of ancient 
history. He has seized the essential characteristics which give 
unity to the histories of Greece and Rome—as the histories 
of cities and not of races—and he has traced out the gradual 
consitutional development of the two peoples. Beginning with 
the village community, he reviews the several forms of govern- 
ment, from monarchy and aristocracy to democracy and 
oligarchy, taking Athens and Rome as typical representatives 
of these constitutions. Finally, he discusses the causes of the 
decay and dissolution of the City-State. The merits of this 
little book are great: we know no better introduction to the 
study of the political philosophy of the ancients. And although, 
as was to be expected, the familiarity of the subject preclude 
much freshness of treatment, Mr. Fowler is alive to modern 
political problems, and draws many happy analogies : as when 
a Secession of the Plebeians is compared to a modern 
strike. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE 


Agricultural Insurance in Organic Connection with Savings- 
Banks, Land-Credit, and the Commutation of Debt. By 
P. MAYET, Doctor of Political Sciences, etc. Translated 
by the Rev. ARTHUR LLoyp, M.A. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 


These ten years past has Dr. Mayet been studying the agri- 
cultural problems of Japan: with the result that the particular 
has grown into the universal. ‘The prosperity of the towns, the 
backward condition of agriculture’ are the same in all countries. 
Famine comes, and the husbandman starves ; fat years follow, 
but ‘means of transport and the grain trade are everywhere so 
developed’ that the towns can always buy cheap in good times 
from the native farmer, as in bad ones from the foreigner. On 
general principles the proposal to remedy this state of things 
by an extension of insurance must be dismissed as unsound. 
Dr. Mayet very properly bases his suggestion on the system of 
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rice storehouses adop‘ed on various occasions in Japan, India, 
and other countries subject to recurrent famine. Itis the same 
shrewd policy that Joseph taught to Pharaoh, but with this 
difference : that you save up money instead of hoarding grain. 
But Dr. Mayet starts from the assumption that there are no 
good years now; for, if crops be heavy, prices are low. Onthe 
face of it, therefore, insurance is no remedy for agricultural 
depression: for insurance, against the accidents of climate and 
weather and the markets is merely impracticable. The farmers 
could not pay the fees, the insurance companies would be ruined 
by the demands on them. Is it conceivable that any system 
would have provided against last year’s losses all over Suffolk, 
Cambridge, and Essex—to take but one district? The larger 
English farmers take insurance much more coolly than they did 
twenty years ago. For example, the big horse-breeder finds it 
profit him better to risk the loss of an individual horse, and pay 
for it out of his makings on the general sales, than to insure on 
a large scale ; and herein he follows the example set him by 
certain shipowners insuring with themselves. 

It is impossible, then, to accept the leading principle of 
Professor Mayet’s plan for the regeneration of agriculture ; 
but his work is none the less a most useful, suggestive, and 
laborious study of Japanese farming, whose conditions are very 
similar to those obtaining in India. Hodge in Japan is a poor, 
dejected, hand-to-mouth sort of person, crippled with debt, 
incapable of life in famine time. Yet the State depends to an 
unparalleled extent on its land tax. Dr. Mayet’s comparison 
is that ‘In France the Land Tax is to the other direct taxes as 
59 to 41; in Austria as 44 to 56; in Prussia as 38 to 62; but in 
Japan as 97 to 3... Now, as the gross value of agriculture and 
forestry is taken by the Finance Ministry to be about 269 
million yen, while that of fisheries, manufactures, and mines— 
representing the prosperous and growing side of the national 
industry—amounts to 159} million yen, 63 to 37 would be the 
just proportion. Dr. Mayet’s remedies will shock the orthodox 
Free Trader. They are (first) a re-adjustment of the Land Tax ; 
second, an increase of the import duties on articles of consump- 
tion ; and third, an all-round increase of taxation, especially on 
saké. (He would not raise the rate of taxation on that liquor, 
but would make its manufacture a State monopoly.) Cobden and 
Bright may well turn in their graves when a distinguished 
economist thus boldly avows himself a Protectionist, a mono- 
polist, a champion of the Landed Interest, and that as the 
chosen adviser of a kingdom old indeed but making a mighty 
endeavour to renew its youth by the application of European 
uses to its ancient institutions ! 

The usurer is a still greater curse to Japan than the tax- 
gatherer. It is illegal to charge more than 20 per cent. for 
a loan of less than 100 yen, or 15 per cent. for sums 
between 100 and 1000, or 12 for anything over 1000; 
but the debtor knows that if he put the law in motion the 
creditor would instantly pounce upon him for his principal. 
Thus, in Japan as elsewhere the small cultivator, once in the 
money-lender’s clutches, is there for life. Our author’s pro- 
posed remedy is both interesting and ingenious. He suggests 
the establishment of Land Credit Institutes that would furnish 
loans at reasonable interest—a maximum say of 15, 12, 9 per 
cent. at the beginning. Further, he would have these bodies 
take over the debts of the peasantry by assigning interest- 
bearing mortgage debentures to the usurer in lieu of principal 
and interest. In this way the creditor, instead of having to do 
with a helpless individual would deal with a powerful corpora- 
tion, while the debtor would be secure against illegal interest. 
Dr. Mayet’s scheme, indeed, may be described as an ex- 
tended system of insurance, with the establishment of Savings 
Banks and Savings Unions, all in connection with the existing 
administrative units—the chosan, or commune ; the gum, or 
county ; the 4en, or province. It is needless to follow him 
into details ; but, as his book is presented in English as a feeler 
in regard to the universal application of the main principle, 
it will be useful to ask how far this is fitted for adoption 
here. Our agricultural depression, howbeit due in part to the 
same cause, differs in kind from its Japanese analogue. With 
the disappearance of the yeoman the usurer has lost his hold 
on rural England, where, saving only among those who have 
no right to borrow and are compelled to go to the provincial 
money-lender, the rate of interest is never exorbitant; and in 
behalf of such Shylocks as figure in the County Courts it must 
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be said that they take some risk. Savings banks we have in 
abundance; under the Small Holdings Act a qualified borrower 
may obtain a loan on favourable terms; many think insurance 
rather overdone than not. No: Dr. Mayet may do something 
for Hodge in Japan: he can do nothing for Hodge in 
England. 


OLD AND NEW 


In England, the Lecture being nothing, the Lecturer, 
whether University Extension or magic-lantern-and-panorama 
variety, is nobody. In France, the conférence, which is and 
is not a lecture, is a reputable institution, and the comférencier 
—a lecturer with a difference—has two gowns and everything 
handsome about him. He does his best to say the last word 
(‘ultima verba,’ as Victor Hugo would have said) about the 
newest thing—be it tragedy of Corneille, or comedy of Sardou, 
or ‘mot de Rénan, or merely ‘pensée de Jésus-Christ.’ 
The impresario is with and of him; the public reads and 
wonders ; the women flock to hear him—for the idea of 
University Extension is common to all nations under the ‘sun ; 
and he pleases, or he does not. If he do, he may 
be one day Prime Minister: if he do not, he, a failure 
in Paris, may look to be Sous-Préfet somewhere or other, 
for ’tis odds but the provincial blue-stockings will avenge 
him of their sisters in the Ville-Lumiére. M. Francisque 
Sarcey, the eminent (and ingenious) dramatic critic, is a con- 
férencier, and his Recollections of Midale Life (London : Heine- 
mann) is chiefly, if not wholly, devoted to his achievements 
behind the water-bottle. As a dramatic critic, M. Sarcey, who 
has not hesitated to prefer Mme. Bernhardt before the Duse, 
inspires no sort of confidence. But that is no reason for 
despising these recollections of his ; for, in truth, he is intelli- 
gent enough when he likes, and his good temper—which is 
merely Laboucherean—is scarce to be paralleled save in his 
garrulity and his sense of self-importance—-which are Labou- 
cherean likewise. That any English lecturer will read and 
profit by his book is too much to expect: for it is written that 
all English lecturers are infirm of purpose excepting in the 
matter of views, and had far rather implant an idea in one sole 
human breast than take hold of an audience. But if any 
English lecturer there be who, preferring the platform before the 
boards, would fain do something with, and make something of 
his histrionic self, he cannot do better than read and perpend 
these mémoires pour servir which are the work of a successful 
conférencier, and which, howbeit something longsome, are 
written with not less understanding than amiability. 

To the Poems of Arthur Henry Hallam (London: Elkin 
Matthews and Lane) Mr. R. Le Gallienne prefixes an intro- 
duction : whose burden is that Hallam was on the whole a 
Might-Have-Been, and that therefore these remains of his in 
verse and prose—for the essay on Tennyson ekes out a very 
slender volume—are very well worth reprinting and consi- 
deration. We agree with him; and it is probable that every- 
body who reads will do the same. Not that there is much to 
be got out of Hallam as he was: not, indeed, that there is 
anything at all to be got out of Hallam as hewas. For Hallam 
as he was, despite his airs of maturity, despite his elderly graces 
of intelligence and style, was only an echo, and, had he lived, 
might never have been anything else. His verse is imitative 
merely ; in his prose, which is better than his verse, there 1s 
something of Arthur Hallam—something which, if it be of no 
particular account, it was Arthur Hallam’s, and his alone, to 
give. Both prose and verse, however, are all-too sober and 
self-contained for a young man’s work ; and to read them Is to 
fall a-wondering if, after all, Arthur Hallam did not well to die, 
and if, hac he gone on living, he would not have been revealed 
for another Francis Horner. Ja Memoriam is by no means 
the best there is of Tennyson; but ’tis something to have 
inspired it, mortal though the most of it is seen to be. Hallam 
did; so one is glad enough to know what manner of man he 
was when he put pen to paper on his own account ; and one 
is grateful to the publishers for this present reprint. 

In print, paper, arrangement, everything but literary quality, 
Mr. Maynard Leonard’s anthology, Zhe Dog in British Poetry 
(London : Nutt) suggests the Lyra Heroica of Mr. W. E- 
Henley. But the British Poet has ever risen at the promptings 
of the elemental in life and death; the British Poet might 
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remark of the Dog, good beast as he is, that he ‘do not over- 
stimulate’; and there, in a nutshell, is the difference between 
the two anthologies. Mr. Maynard Leonard has done his best 
—has skipped with all possible good-will from Shakespeare to 
Miss Mitford, from ‘Tennyson to Mr. G. R. Sims; he makes 
all he can of Sir Walter, Mrs. Browning, Somervile, Cowper, 
Mr. James Payn, and the others. But of poetry this book 
of verses contains amazing little. Probably for that very 
reason the public will cherish and make much of it; for its 
sentiment is altogether unexceptionable, and though in the 
long run it is Poetry that wins, Sentiment always has it for the 
time being ; so that Mr. Maynard Leonard cannot be said to 
have worked in vain. 

‘It would require the pen of Shakespeare,’ you read, ‘ ade- 
quately to depict the pathos and the tragedy which have 
invested the closing episodes in the career of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps with profound but melancholy interest.’ The pen of 
a Mr. G. Barnett Smith has, nevertheless, compiled a most 
commonplace account of Zhe Life and Enterprises of Ferdt- 
nand de Lesseps (London: W. H. Allen), embracing not 
only Panama but Suez as weil. There is scarce a single 
original reflection, and chunks of speeches alternate with 
slabs of correspondence. Moreover, certain well-known 
authorities, as Zhe Recollections of Forty Years, have been 
laid under contribution with who'esale acquisitiveness. Yet 
the veriest bungler could hardly ruin the story of that fine 
achievement, the construction of the Canal ; and book-inaking 
though they are, Mr. Smith’s earlier chapters read pleasantly 
enough. He should, however, have consulted Palmerston’s 
biography for that statesman’s real sentiments on the enter- 
prise, and there is no mention of Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s 
stroke in persuading Lord Beaconsfield’s Government to pur- 
chase the shares. Again, the beginnings of Panama were worth 
telling, but could matter be drearier than the hundred and 
seventy pages devoted to the collapse and the trials? Not 
only are barely relevant debates in the Chamber reproduced 
at inordinate length, but an egregious interview with Zola is 
foisted upon the narrative. Lastly, in point of taste, Lesseps 
might have been left alone just now, even by persons who 
phrasemonger about ‘ blots upon the sun.’ 

If you want to read nearly 600 large pages describing the 
travels of the Rev. Alfred Charles Smith, M.A., ‘ over the road 
of Western Europe, before the time of railways,’ you must get 
The Autobiography of an Old Passport (London: Digby). Its 
portliness is handsome, its illustrations are mildly amusing and 
interesting. Nor is the account, verbose and superfluous 
though it be, devoid of interest, especially to those who have 
traversed the ground under later conditions. But the period 
needful for the reading of 600 large pages is a long time to 
devote to the travels of the Rev. A. C. Smith in Western Europe, 
even though he be ‘late Secretary of the Wilts Archeological 
aud Natural History Society.’ 

A League of Justice; or, ls it Right to Rob Rebbers ? (Boston: 
The Commonwealth Society), by Morrison I. Swift, was pro- 
bably intended to be prodigious surprising, and is prodigious 
dull. It relates how a society was formed to steal the money 
of capitalists and to distribute it among the poor; how it 
started a free newspaper and abolished lawyers and Latin and 
Greek ; and how the wicked capitalists were finally abolished. It 
is made up of threadbare platitudes and obvious incidents, and 
is written in the sham-picturesque jargon called Americanese ; 
but it is a deal too harmlessly silly to be worth abusing. 
We have also received the second volume of Annual Summaries 
Reprinted from ‘The Times’ (London: Macmillan), which 
embraces the period ’76-92; the quarterly statement in con- 
nection with the Palestine Exploration Fund (London : Watt): 
a useful Judex to the Periodicals of the World (London : Review 
of Reviews Office); an excellent ‘continuous strip map’ of 
The Great North Road from London to Edinburgh (London : 
Gall), in the form of a small book, which is simply invaluable 
in walking or driving tours ; a new edition, being the third, of 
Coaching Days and Coaching Ways (London: Macmillan), by 
W. O. Tristram ; a new edition of A Pair of Blue Eyes (London: 
Sampson Low), being the latest instalment of the excellent 
re-issue of Thomas Hardy’s novels ; a small collection of O/d 
Songs for Young Voices (London: Wells Gardner), by A. L. 
Money; and the new number of Paris Fashions (London : 
Sampson Low). 
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SIR RICHARD F, BURTON. 
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GRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete; 
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Woodcuts from the Later Editions, 2 vols. Price 12s. net. 
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DAHOMEY. 2 vols. Price 12s. net. 
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III—VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: 
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by Albert Letchford, Price and particulars on application to the pub- 
lishers, 
™ Each Work is sold separately. 
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LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


BY 
Mr. J. A. FroupE, LL.D. 
Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 
Pror. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Pror, JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 
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SiR JOHN COLOMB, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Mr. A. H. Smitu Barry, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘Tue NationaL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 

‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘“‘ Lights on Heme Rule.”’ 

THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE IRISH TIMES says: ; 

‘It contains opinions of persons of special experience to whose verdict 
upon the Bill the highest weight attaches.’ 

THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. .... No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says: 

‘A very convenient and handy little book of reference to the leading 
defects of the Home Rule scheme.’ 

THE MORNING says: - 

‘It should obtain a wide circulation, and Constitutional Associations 
would be doing good work by distributing it over the country.’ 

THE BELFAST NEWS LETTER says: 

‘ This effort on behalf of the Unionist cause deserves hearty encourage 

ment.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer, 


115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS-—CURES OF CONSUMPTION; 
ASTHMA, ETC.—From Mr. James Williamson, Pharmacist, and Analytica 
Chemist, g South Street, Esplanade, Scarborough.—‘I could recite mar 
vellous and numerous instances of their beneficial, and as if it were magica 
influences.’ In Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hyste rical 
and Nervous Complaints, instant relief and a rapid cure is given by the 
Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at 1s. 1}d., an 
2s, gd. per box. 
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